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TELL YOUR PUPILS 


The Fascinating Story 


of New England's 
Traditional Baked Beans 


Do you know the important part that genuine 
New England baked beans played in our country’s 
early history? How Indians taught the starving 
Pilgrims to bake them? How they contributed to 
Colonial religious life? How and why they made 
New England famous? How they differ in their 
baking and better flavor from other, so-called 
baked beans? 

All this is a fascinating tale. It is a tale told 
crisply, graphically, in a handsome, new illustrated 
booklet, “Story of New England’s Traditional 
Baked Beans’ now available for classroom use. 

This story is as significantly American as that 


of Plymouth Rock. It typifies 
the hard struggles of our Found- 1 
ing Fathers. Of sturdy Clipper q 
Ship Mariners! Of Yankee fron- | 
tier families who carved a na- | 
tion out of hostile plains and 4 
prairies! And it does this in 4 
terms of the simple, hearty, 4 
wonderfully tasty food that 7 
provided these rugged ven- ~ 
turers energy and stamina to © 
sustain their undertakings. : 

But this story is not all history. Much of it is 7 
practical, present-day suggestion. It contains many q 
delightful menus. It details what makes New Eng- @ 
land’s baked beans today . . . still baked true to the © 
generations-old recipe . . . so much more palatable, 7 
flavorful and appetizing than other kinds. And it 7 
describes how these baked beans are still baked 
traditionally, all day long, with lots of pork and 
spicy sauces, in brick ovens and open bean pots. 

Doesn’t all this sound interesting? If you agree, = 
we will be glad to send you. ..aslong as our supply 4 
lasts... as many copies of this booklet, free, as you 
can use to advantage. 


FREE! 


FILL OUT THIS 
COUPON AND 
MAIL IT TO US 


TODAY! 


Burnham & Morrill Company 
Dept. 70 
Portland 2, Maine 

Gentlemen: Please send me without charge (_ ) copies 
of your handsome, instructive booklet, “Story of New 
England’s Traditional Baked Beans.”’ Also copies of 
your handy Classroom Quiz on the above subject. 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 





2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 
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3. PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, Grooming 
for the Job chart, student leaflets and 
grooming guides. 


Let this free teaching material come to the 


aid of your Physical Fitness Programs! 


Encourage health-on-the-home-front 
among your groups. 
Send for these special aids today. 


U WERE never busier. But like thousands of 

i teachers who realize the need for teaching phys- 

ical fitness, you never relax your efforts, And we are 

more than glad to contribute to those efforts with 
our carefully planned teaching helps. 


Check the three types of material described above. 


ST-25 
w York 20, N. ¥. 
ching aids checked below. 


i ., Dept. 
Bristol-Myers Co., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, Ne 


Please send me FREE tea 
1. Physical Fitness 


Name.......----- 


(Check): Elementary 
College......--- 


Grade Taught... ee “ 
No. of students in one class: Girls 


ell! 


Pick out the ones that fit in with your particular 
groups. Then let us prove to you how much we can 
help to simplify your programs. 

These teaching aids include attractive colored wall 
charts, student material and teaching pamphlets. All 
are available to you free. Just fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. Your request will be 
taken care of without delay so that you can use this 
material to the best advantage in your very vital 
Physical Fitness activities. 

















2; 0 Dental Health 


Name of school or OUD nner 








3. [1] Personal Grooming 


bere you teach) 
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You’ve got the right idea, Son. The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to 
try it. That’s what we do—and 
here’s how our testing has proved 
its worth. 
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| / bee f Le... ‘ : i <5 % x Then everything changed = 
Plenty of products lookgood Ordinary road tests weren’t stiff The Proving Ground is a 1245-acre literally with a bang! New war 
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ENERAL OTORS MAKE VICTOR 
Y COMPiETE 
44 BU ¥ 
“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS MORE war BONDS 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy’s Life and Open Road 
for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-201-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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“A Contribution to the Maintenance 


of Our Form of Government 





The State Capitol at Salem, Oregon 


Helps Build 
Good Citizenship 


“I believe that the true purpose 
of our public school system is to 
perpetuate our representative form 
of government through an educated 
citizenry, by freeing them from prej- 
udice, ignorance and superstition. 

“Reading is the key that unlocks 
the door to most of the basic knowl- 
edge on which this accomplishment 
depends. The Reader’s Digest is a 
fascinating record of events and 
trends which broadens the outlook 
of students, and gives them a more 
comprehensive grasp of the prin- 
ciples and meaning of good citizen- 
ship, and of their responsibilities 
in human relationships. As such 
it is a most valuable aid to present- 
day education.” 


Dr. ARTHUR E. THOMPSON 
Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 
Bismarck, North Dakota 








Say Dr. Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Oregon 


“PHE THESIS on which our whole 
state system of education is 
based,” writes Dr. Putnam, “is to 
inculcate in the minds of our youth 
the advantages of the democratic 
processes over all other types of 
governmental procedures. In the 
Social Studies our courses are all 
attuned to this ideal. 


“In this endeavor The Reader’s 
Digest is making a contribution to 
the maintenance of our form of 
government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of 
desirable human relationships.” 


“Strengthening the 
Walls of Democracy” 


In 70,000 classrooms throughout 
the country The Reader’s Digest is 
—as Dr. Wayne O. Reed, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Nebraska, says —“play- 
ing an important part in strength- 
ening the walls of democracy.” 


The value of this educational 
service to the schools of America 
was attested by an impartial nation- 
wide survey, recently conducted by 
Dr. Gallup and his organization, 
among thousands of teachers, P.T. 
A. officers, and parents. One of the 
questions asked was: “Which one 
of these magazines, regularly dis- 
tributed to high school students, do 
you think serves best in helping 


high school boys and girls to be- 
come better American citizens?” 


TEN magazines were listed. The 
Reader's Digest easily won first 
preference — by a percentage so 
large that it exceeded the total vote 
for all three of the magazines that 
were next highest in the voting! 


“Breadth of View 
..» Objectivity... 
Basic Humanity” 


The specific reasons for the over- 
whelming preference indicated by 
this survey are well expressed by 
Mr. John A. Shaw, Superintendent 
of Schools, Spokane, Washington. 
“I approve of The Reader’s Digest,” 
writes Mr. Shaw, “because of the 
breadth of its point of view, its 
objectivity, basic humanity, and 
brevity. I would place it at the head 
of the list of required reading for 
teachers and high school students.” 


To those in charge of 70,000 of 
the nation’s classrooms it is not 
necessary to present these endorse- 
ments of their own good judgment. 
For them The Reader's Digest, and 
the supplementary educational ma- 
terial that goes with it, including 
the special 16-page insert of read- 
ing and vocabulary exercises, pro- 
vide a highly important and use- 
ful service that they can obtain 
from no other magazine. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The Readers Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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BRITANNICA now offers you 





five great Teaching Aids 





Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 


family of authoritative reference works: 


] ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library .. . faithfully 
chronicling history ... presenting the knowledge of the 
universe completely and authoritatively. Its 24 great 
volumes have been the aid of educators teaching 


millions of people. 


2, BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again teachers turn to its 12 complete 
volumes for help in instructing children of elementary 
and junior high school age. Facts and pictures. Pre- 
pared by experts . . . containing more than 50,000 


references and 5000 illustrations. 


3 BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


A student can view the world between the covers of this 
complete atlas ... find quick location of any place on 
the globe... enjoy studying 126 new maps in full color. 
Thorough summaries of World Trade and Resources. 
. .. Geographical statistics charted and compared. .. . 
Indexed, with 100,000 entries. 


4 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A million-word, 832-page, single-volume encyclopaedia 
profusely illustrated. ... Here at your finger-tips is a 
single source for latest current events ...a quick refer- 
ence to what happened in 1944— World War II, politics, 
medicine, labor, business, art, religion, education and 
science. A must in any school! (All Britannica vol- 


unies are tough and durable for constant daily use.) 


5 BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


Two complete sets, each containing 10 separately 
printed Units of Study. Keyed to the articles in 
Britannica Junior, these helpful study booklets were 
created only after exhaustive research by experts in 


elementary school curriculum building. 
e 


No school today should be without these compre- 
hensive teaching aids, published only by the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA under the imprima- 
tur of the University of Chicago, and used by 
leading educators everywhere. For complete in- 
formation on how this 5-point program will help 
your school, mail the attached coupon today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
20 N. Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me complete information about Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 5-point | 
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eee Teaching Aids. No obligation, of course. 
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: School___ Pe ate eee es : 
IMPRIMATUR OF THE Street pA NN ten oO oie ri de 7 | 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO , ; $ | 
City >» t Sone State- | 
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Toward better teaching—toward quicker learning 


— Lo 


N EI fons Forces with Visual Education 


. . . offering its unique Picture Stories as the best medium 
for pictorial instruction, the new, progressive aid to better 
teaching—and quicker learning . . . 





Halisties spfreak —of visually-educated students 
learning 33% more 
having a 20% higher memory-retention 
than texthook-taught pupils 


fie 
Jeoachers ha “Le a, (Zhi ved thar CORONET Picture Stories-care- 


fully selected for their educational value and offering 


a 
a series of interrelated pictures that unfold a com- 
7 plete, exciting story—stimulate student interest and 
‘8, demand student discussion. 
id \ IN ADDITION to the eye-appeal of CORONET Picture Stories, is the mind- 
y]- appeal of CORONET magazine—a wealth of educational mate- 
rial usable by every teacher for every student in the classrooms 
=) of America. Teachers all over the country have found newly- 
flavored educational refreshment in... 
Coronel articles and features 
ly —invaluable aids to developing reading and writing skills 
in Coronel Bookelles 
re —rich reference material for class work 
= Coronel Game Books 
—up-to-the-minute quick classroom quizzes 
'e- 
i ice: quced rave f° 
r \ O°/. *° eacher® ” 
5, ecia “val 10 t ul 
ry ~ yaiabi& ¢ th eg 
n- ET 3 0 pers 
*nstea eac 
| copy rv aple t0 
P per ai val 
ya 
y \ <choo! 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


_— i: 



























I 
i's W five or more copies of 1 a CORONET Magayine P 
7 CORONET per month 919 North Michigan Avenue © Chicago 11, Illinois 
i| , Please enter my order for——— copies of CORONET each 
| — hap iy acceptable order, 5) [] for the balance of 
| the school year (through the June issue—out May 25); or [] f 
I e YOUR OWN COPY FREE! — | ———months, at 13e per copy. ieieneaies 
| with your order of ten or more ; 
| - | Name 
copies for your class | 
l ' School Subject 
| | Address 
_) So fill in the coupon—clip it— 
=r p Pp = 
ne ' City Zone State 
and send it in to CORONET today — ' ] Lenclose § _____payment in full. {7} Please bill me monthly at 15¢ per copy” 
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is caused by the Shortage of Paper « « « - and Every Day sees 


more of your books—now in use—wearing out ”7” TIME FOR ACTION 


ORDER HOLDEN Book covers NOW 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company @ Springfield, Massachusetts 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


The Shortage of TJextheohs 





























BEGIN— 

with the child’s 
very first num- 
ber experiences 
to direct him in 
discovering 
meanings, rela- 
tionships. These 
are the funda- 
mental under- 
standings upon 
which the later 
development of 
arithmetical skill 


SO largely depends 





Begin with the choice of thousands of teachers 
Clark - Otis - Hatton’s 


FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


These are not number story books—they are a scien- 








tific presentation of the basic number*conce pts which 
underlie all number work. They are easy pupil’s 
books covering the fundamental aspects of number 


work of the primary curriculum. “Lively, pictorial, 


- practical, they arouse interest in using numbers.” 


Order from 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by A. F. Zerbe 
and B. W. Saler 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 
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... this large, 


Every teacher will want this attractive and unusual 
wall display, lithographed on heavy paper, in full 
colors, and measuring more than eight feet wide. 
You can thumb tack it to class room walls, full width 
—or you can cut it apart for placing in narrow wall 
spaces. All we ask is that you enclose a dime, wrapped 
in paper, to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 





GREYHOUND 
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at 


full-color Wall Display 


“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


We have a few thousand ready for immediate mail- 
ing—but if the demand is especially heavy, you may 
have to wait until additional copies are printed. Please 
don’t request more than one for each class room. 


Pa. aie aaa aes iS een, 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of “High- 
way Transportation On Parade’. Please enclose a dime wrapped in 
paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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Mr. President and Fellow-Americans: 

It is a great pleasure to welcome this important associa- 
tion in your annual conference. You are meeting in a 
critical period. Breathless and dramatic days have marked 
this dying year. Other desperate days are ahead. 

The future demands the most careful planning and the 
sincere effort of every patriotic and unselfish man and 
woman. The peace and good will of the world for a hun- 
dred years may depend upon what is done in the next 
decade. This is no time for those who desire an easy and 
undisturbed way of life. 

You are meeting in the fourth year of American par- 
ticipation in the war and the fifth year of our intensive 
military training. In that brief time you have seen a peace- 
ful Nation converted into a high-geared machine for war. 

You are a powerful group. You have the opportunity 
to wield a mighty influence for good. The public school 
teachers of this Commonwealth number more than 61,000, 
which is one-third of all the employes of the State and 
local governments. You outnumber the combined totals of 
college professors, the medical profession, 
the ministers, the lawyers, the dentists, 
and other learned professions. You reach 
into every home in Pennsylvania. 


The Over-all Good of America 


In the swift changes of recent’ years, 
commerce, the professions, workers, and 
nearly every way of living have been 
highly organized. Each group is inter- 
ested in legislation for its own advantage. 

We need in America a group devoted 
to the over-all good of America, a group 
willing to consider the advantages that 
might be obtained for all the people. 
Your organization can be the organiza- 
tion to do that job. 

Our government, our churches, our 
schools, and our general well-being are 
all elements that require more than or- 
dinary consideration as the year ends. 

In 1909-1910 the total cost of education in Pennsylvania 
was about $40,000,000; in 1919-1920 it was about $85,000,- 
000; in 1929-1930 it was about $207,000,000; in 1939-1940 it 
was about $218,000,000, and in 1942-1943 the total was 
about $205,000,000. 

The increase of 1943 over 1910 was $165,000,000, or 
about 313 per cent. During that 40-year period the local 
cost of education had risen about $130,000,000; the State 
increasing $34,000,000 and Federal ® expenditures about 
$1,000,000. 

An example of the reasons for increase may be noted. In 
1919 we had a high school enrolment of 130,270. In 1944 
this had increased to 575,325. 


A Billion Dollar Business 


We have a Pennsylvania investment of $630,000,000 in 
public school properties, and $217,000,000 in private and 
privately endowed colleges, academies, seminaries, and uni- 
versities. The total investment in physical properties reaches 





my Address before the PSEA Convention in Harrisburg, December 
» 1944. 


EDUCATION—THE BULWARK 
OF GOVERNMENT™ 





Epwarp MarTIN 


MAJ. GEN. EDWARD MARTIN 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


nearly one billion dollars. Incidentally, there are few bil- 
lion dollar businesses in the world. 

This mighty investment and the trained people who staff 
and direct it are a part of the built-up surplus of civiliza- 
tion in Pennsylvania. It is a part of our assets and it 
belongs to the people. The problem of its maintenance 
and its continuing uses must be considered as we move 
toward the future. 

Our State finances are in excellent condition, but they 
must be kept in that condition to meet the reconversion 
period at the end of the war. A governmental surplus 
can be dangerous. Governmental borrowing must not be 
done except for needful things. 

The financial future of the Federal Government is an- 
other element in this problem. The close of the war will 
mean great demands for public works. Already, postwar 


planning commissions, urged by local and State govern- 
ments, school districts, chambers of commerce, labor organ- 
izations, and other agencies organized for the purpose are 
active. 


They are asking for roads, flood control projects, 
reforesting, airports, higher education, 
help for veterans, national defense, 
world-wide relief, and many other things, 
which will mean enormous expenditures. 
Many of them are vote-catching plans. 
Nothing should be done except that 
which will be good for all the people. 
The reasons are clear, The National 
public debt at the close of the war will 
be the greatest in the history of govern- 
ment. Service on the debt alone, with- 
out a dollar for liquidating the debt, will 
be greater than the total cost of govern- 
ment at the close of the First World War. 


The Federal debt will be $300,000, 
000,000 or more. Suppose the average 
number of pupils in a schoolroom is 
thirty. That schoolroom will owe $66,- 
000, and there is no way to escape it. 


People Bear Cost of Government 


We have had enormous natural resources. Generation 
after generation our people worked. We built up a surplus 
we felt was inexhaustible. That surplus has been spent. 
We owe a debt equal to the “going value” of our property. 
We find also that some of our raw materials are gone. 
What is more alarming, we find many of our people no 
longer want to get ahead. They are depending on Govern- 
ment for support. They have forgotten that Governments 
have nothing except what they take from the people. 

The costs of all our Governments—local, State, and Fed- 
eral—may take one dollar out of three. The burden can- 
not be shifted. If stable government endures we must pay 
the debt in dollars equal in value to those in which it was 
contracted. 

The big tax burden must be added to the cost of pro- 
duction, and will be paid by business, industry, and the 
individual. It will give other nations with cheap labor an 
advantage over us. 

This seems to be a rather gloomy outlook. It need not 
be if we understand the situation and are willing to be 
humble, hard-working, and God fearing as were our fathers. 
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In all this, first things must come first. Our children must 
be trained for the world in which they must live. The 
home, the church, and the school have that responsibility. 


Priceless Opportunity for Universal Education 

Great universities, colleges, and academies have for gen- 
erations left their mark upon individuals and communities. 
Our school system has offered the priceless opportunity for 
universal education. Like all other successful American in- 
stitutions, it depends upon devoted men and women. Down 
through the years our teachers have been devoted to their 
duties, and like our ministers deserve the highest praise 
from all Americans. 

Many times I have said that the bulwark of our re- 
publican form of government, next to the church, is edu- 
cation. 

Our future citizens should know that America’s mate- 
rial greatness came not by chance. It came through a plan 
carefully made and persistently followed. Through thrift, 
hard work, and obeying the laws of God and man we 
built up a tremendous National reserve strength. It has 
won this war for civilization. Our armed forces are the 
best equipped and best fed of any army now fighting in 
this global war. That has been done under the free com- 
petitive enterprise plan of America. That plan must con- 
tinue. 

Of course, there are flaws in that plan; but these can be 
corrected by the people themselves, without destroying the 
system. The coming generation should know the plan and 
prepare themselves to correct any flaws it may have. 

They should know also that they, eventually, will pay 
debts and taxes. It should be impressed upon them that 
the quickest way to break down and destroy our American 
social order is by governmental extravagances for well- 
meaning objectives, which will mean high taxes and finally 
chaos. 


Honest Work Makes Americans 


They must learn that it is an illusion that government 
can take care of the people and the people will remain free. 
They must learn that a trade, business, or profession is 
needed for human security, and that honest work done 
honestly and well makes a man a successful American. 

They should be taught that America became great because 
its people worked hard; were courageous; thanked God for 
their blessings, and shared their bounties with others. They 
should learn that America, having but one-tenth the popu- 
lation of the Allies in this war, produces three-fourths of 
the materials used by all the Allied armies and navies. 

They should know, in addition to all the material produc- 
tion poured into this struggle, that our armed forces have 
fought bravely and well on a hundred battlefronts. They 
should know also that this is no accident. It is a result 
of the American plan of free, competitive enterprise. 


The 13,000 churches of Pennsylvania are the armories . 


where the battalions of righteousness are trained. The 
teaching profession should bring home to our boys and girls 
of this State that tolerance and belief mean freedom. We 
have more Sunday schools than any other State; but they 
should be better attended. 

In our form of government, the material, the intellectual, 
and the spiritual all have a part. We must be well schooled 
or we will fail. We must have a purpose in life or we will 
fail; but above all the spiritual side of living must not be 
forgotten. Nor should the schools forget it. 


Sterling Character Essential 

Character should be the great end-product of education. 
It is made by knowledge, training, and the spirit. If we 
have character we will support our institutions, pay the 
public debt, and become dependable citizens. We will obey 
the spirit of the law. 
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Law evasion is damaging America. We should be taught 
in our schools that laws are obeyed because it is good for 
the individual and good for the Nation. A man has sterling 
character when he respects the rights of others, earns an 
honest living, keeps clean physically and mentally, keeps the 
law, and acknowledges obedience to God. 

These ideals may be old but they are sound. We should 
restore them through our homes, our schools, and our 
churches. 

This World War is being fought because the German 
people have been misled. They believe they are right or 
they could not fight so well as they do. Right decisions 
in America must be based upon common sense and justice, 
Our teachers and our children must understand our Gov- 
ernment and its ideals or we cannot keep our freedoms. 


Progress Is Based on Justice 

A man must have knowledge or he cannot be truly free, 
We learn by open and tolerant discussion. In America 
the people rule, and we can only have the real will of the 
people through free discussion, based upon knowledge. 

And finally, we cannot make lasting gains through force. 
Progress must be based upon right and justice. Let us 
instill that in the minds of the young men and women of 
our State. And with it let us instill a deep and living love 
of freedom. 

Freedom in America is not just a word. It embodies 
our greatness, including our deep religious convictions, high 
cultural attainments, our skill as workers, and our ability 
to govern ourselves. The people are supreme in America, 
and upon their character, their knowledge, their love of 
country, and their final will depends the Government. In 
the final analysis their will is the government. 





Pre-School Clinics 


HE fourth-class districts in Clarion and Jefferson Coun- 
= have conducted pre-school clinics which have proved 
quite effective. T. J. Keating, who serves the counties as 
supervisor of special ,education, has listed the method of 
organization of these clinics. 


The physical check-up includes medical, dental, and 
sensory examination. The psychological includes intellec- 
tual examination, simple speech analysis, and social be- 
havior data. 


The clinics are scheduled from February to May. Prior 
to this time the plan for them has been explained to Parent- 
Teacher Associations and to teachers’ groups. Both parents 
and children participate in the clinics. 


A mimeographed release prepared by Mr. Keating lists 
the duties of participants, the type of rooms and equipment 
needed, and a suggested routine to follow. 


—————— ¢ —_ —__ 


A Few Of The Things I Like 


Well, I like very@much indeed, a little mustard with a 
bit of beef spread thinly under it; and I like brown sugar— 
only it should have some apple pudding mixed with it to 
keep it from being too sweet; but perhaps what I like best 
of all is salt, with some soup poured over it. The use of 
the soup is to hinder the salt from being too dry; and it 
helps to melt it. Then there are three other things I like; 
for instance, pins—only they should always have a cushion 
put around them to keep them warm. And I like two or 
three handfuls of hair; only they should always have a little 
girl’s head beneath them to grow on, or else whenever you 
open the door they get blown all over the room and then 
they get lost, you know.—Lewis Carroll. 
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Mr. President, Members and friends of the Association: 


On distant isles, on desert sands, 
Beneath the sweeping tides, 

They sleep their long untroubled sleep, 
Their hard won rest abides. 


They do not rise to greet the dawn, 
Nor heed the battle call; 

For they have finished with the fight, 
These who have given all. 


They lived, they loved, their time was youth, 
And youth they gave to time; 

Now they have won eternity, 

These warriors, yours and mine. 


Weep not for them nor for their cause, 
Our sons who faltered not; 

Weep only for ourselves who failed, 
Who vowed the vow forgot. 


Weep for ourselves but vow again, 
Pledge in our children’s blood 

To win the war and make the peace 
A world wide brotherhood. 


This is significantly and inevitably a new kind of war. 
And it is a new kind of war first of all because we live 
in a new world, a world strange to us, a small world, a 
shrinking and shrunken world. A world in which all lines 
of trade and travel and all human relations cross and 
recross and tangle, in which the most remote people live 
in our backyard, a world that can be again never as it 
once was. 

We are winning this war but now we know that the 
war is not yet won. Now we know that the war could 
be lost. I am convinced after far travels that the war 
cannot be lost in any active theater by our armies of the 
land or by our ships of the sea and of the air. That issue 
is being decided by us here. And what Governor Martin 
said with profound feeling is true, we are not measuring 
up, we are not making sacrifices commensurate with the 
Occasion nor in any sense equalling as of our moment and 
opportunity, their sacrifices. 

I do not speak to admonish you, rather with deep 
emotion I offer my confession. That must change now. 
We go out from this place today determined to help make 
the change, to contribute each in his own place as of 
obligation and opportunity to the high hour our bit which 
must be our best. 

The first time that I crossed the Pacific, sailing down 
from Victoria to Sydney, I spent twenty-six days in the old 
Niagara, happy days. On D-Day, early in the morning, 
I had breakfast at an airport in California—an early break- 
fast—and there came to us the flash that the men were on 
the beaches. We took off and we had from time to time 
word from Normandy. Thirty-five hours and forty-five 
minutes after the take-off we were in Australia and when 
you make that journey you will travel much more quickly 
than we traveled. 

Years ago before I could read my mother read to me 


*A stenotypic report of an address before the PSEA Convention, 
December 29, 1944. 


WITH OUR BOYS OVER THERE* 


DANIEL A. POLING 


Minister, The Baptist Temple, Philadelphia 


an article in the Scientific American, which was one of 
the three papers always on my father’s table, in which it 
was related that the time would come when a man would 
be able to ground his instrument and talk to his friend 
lost in a jungle of Africa. I did not know what it meant 
to ground an instrument and anyhow I did not believe 
it, but I’ve lived to do just that. 

The last Sunday in August of this year there was an 
exchange of flags in Melbourne, Australia. I gave the 
Stars and Stripes to Scots Church, the Cathedral of Free 
Churches in Australia, and they gave to me the Australian 
Flag which I carried back across the Pacific. The services 
were conducted at eleven o’clock on Sunday morning and 
shortwaved to the United States. They were heard here 
the day before they were conducted there, on Saturday. 
The international date line took care of that. 


A New World 


This is the world in which a global war is being fought. 
Almost we can hear the shouting of battle at the western 
wall. Almost we can recognize the voices of our comrades 
of the 28th Division who are in the pocket. I do not wonder 
that Governor Martin is moved, for that was his Division, 
it is ours, it comes from Pennsylvania. On Sunday three 
sons of my congregation were reported killed in action from 
that division. It is a new world, a shrunken, shrinking 
world, a world that can be again never the same. 

And then it is new and different and this war is new 
and different because all are engaged, all men and all 
women and all little children. I read this morning that 
the casualties among civilians in Britain were twenty-one 
thousand for the month, the highest number in all the 
months, including the months of the blitzes—women and 
children first, now again, in suffering and in sacrifice. I 
have seen them, boys and girls, with their limbs off and 
with sightless eyes. 

I remember an old woman in a cave like room under 
the foundation of what had been her house on the east side 
in London where I went one night with a London Bobby, 
spending two hours on his beat. An area three blocks in 
all directions had been leveled by what was called in those 
days a land mine. The rubble, as he flashed his light upon 
it, was perhaps eighteen inches high, reddish rubble. And 
he said, “There has been no other clearing there than the 
blast of the bomb.” She had been the only one to escape 
in her house. They evacuated her but she came back. She 
would return, the Bobby said, and so at length he allowed 
her to remain. He continued, “And we bring her food.” 
I saw her there, she could not see me. Her eyes with the 
dust particles forced through them had almost solidified and 
she was blind. As we left her the Bobby said whim- 
sically, “Perhaps the next bomb will be kind to her.” 


Universal Conflict 


Into the most remote settlement and into the tiniest min- 
ing camp of Pennsylvania this war has gone and the uni- 
versal character of the conflict is like unto no other con- 
flict. Even those who have moral convictions realize now 
that there is no escape and no exemption. One of the 
most heroic young men I know is the senior nurse in the 
insane asylum of Williamsburg, Virginia. I would rather 
be, I think, in the jungle of Burma again than in his 
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position. There are times when he comes gn furlough to 
sit with me, and I am as his father. He said to me last 
May, “I have not escaped. My country allows me in the 
light of my religious conviction to be where I am, but I 
have not escaped, I am not exempt. I realize that being 
where I am another man is released and he is under the 
gun, or perhaps two other men are, but we are all in,” 
he contended. 

And so it has come to pass. As I speak to you today a 
son of my house is Skipper on the SC-504 in the waters of 
the Philippines, two years in the Pacific. I missed him 
everywhere on my journeys across the Pacific. He is there 
and I am comfortably here. And another son of the house, 
a husband of our youngest daughter, is at the controls of 
a great bombing plane—if he remains alive, and I am com- 
fortably here. But I with you feed shells into their cannons 
and gas into their tanks and am joined to their hour and 
there is no escape nor would we escape. The moral re- 
sponsibility is one, and as we stand before God we stand 
together, Americans all. It is that kind of a war. 


There Is No Isolation 


And now we know that what comes out comes to all, 
slavery or freedom, but never again can this world be half 
slave and half free and that realisticai'y never again can 
the United States of America enjoy the justified hope of 
a durable peace unless all people, enemies and friends, foes 
and allies, enjoy that justified hope. There is no isolation. 
Neither war nor peace can be isolated. At last the Scrip- 
tures are fulfilled and we are one of another. And it is 
for us to decide whether or not we shall be hopefully 
rather than hopelessly one of another. 

But in this is something of the fact that the men of the 
Armed Forces in all the services regard themselves as more 
than killers. You cannot make mere killers out of Amer- 
ican youth in one generation nor in two nor ever, I am 
sure, and it is because even though they remain inartic- 
ulate they think of themselves as something more than 
warriors of the moment. This I am justified in telling 
you, that overwhelmingly they will return to us as forth- 
right as they were when they went away, that they will 
return to us physically sound and morally fit to take up 
the peace. There will be exceptions to that rule, exceptions 
appalling in number and degree, but if we contemplate ten 
million or twelve million men in the peace we face that 
fact that there would be many physical and mental and 
spiritual debacles and that war speeds up all the processes. 
But facing these tragic facts I say again that overwhelm- 
ingly they will come back to us physically sound and mor- 
ally fit and ready to take up the peace. 

And the reason, the reason lies here. They think of 
themselves as more than killers. They believe that as they 
give themselves to save America they serve mankind. When 
they say, “We fight to get home,” much more is compre- 
hended than at first appears in those words. The home that 
they regard, toward which they lift their straining gaze, 
has to do with human relationships and right living and 
opportunity to reach out toward the guarded heights of 
character and achievement. They dream their dreams. They 
would beget children in the peace without the fear of an- 
other war and they would see their sons and daughters 
come to maturity about them without the blight of the 
prospect of an armed cOnflict, incredibly more terrible than 
the one they have known. All of these things I have found 
in their thinking even when they have not spoken their 
thoughts. 

It was on the Ghafza Road more than a year ago, at 
the heightening of the Tunisian campaign, that one night 
on the day when the great tank battle opened—and it was 
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that night, too, that our forward patrols made their first 
contact with the patrols of Montgomery’s Eighth Army as 
it came up the coastal plain. That night I met with four. 
teen men in a ten by ten blacked out room, the Chaplain’s 
office that had been hastily established. The men came, 
Jews and Catholics and Protestants, for prayers with their 
Chaplain. They took off their helmets and placed their 
tommy guns gently on the floor and sat wearily down. | 
remember the Scripture lesson that was read by a Sergeant 
from the South, the first nine verses of the fifth chapter 
of the Gospel as written by St. Matthew. This ninth verse 
now you will never forget. “Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be called the children of God.” And he 
closed the book and said, “I think it’s a good place to 
stop.” “Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 


Perfecting the Peace 


Men and women, we do well to give attention to pro- 
grams and plans for reconstruction after the peace and for 
the perfecting the peace. We came out of the other war 
after an armistice with little more than slegans and Wood- 
row Wilson’s heroic Fourteen Points. Never the author- 
itative utterance, however, of the Government! Now, we 
have plans and we have programs. I returned from a re- 
cent overseas journey to find seventeen books on my table 
waiting for review and dealing with the peace. Everything 
from Welles to Lippman and I was encouraged. 

We do well to plan. Now is not too soon for us to 
begin the planning. God pity us if we fail at this point. 
But realize particularly, winning the war and winning the 
peace are one and indivisible. Just to have the chance to 
make a decent world we must win the war. And since 
that is true and these men in uniform at the camps at 
home, on all fronts in all services, these men and women 
are the peacemakers of the hour. They are the ones who 
fight and suffer and die that you and I may speak, that 
we may gather as we gather here. But al! these freedoms 
may survive, and please God, survive enriched and 
strengthened that we may pass them on unimpaired to the 
generations coming after us. Here is compensation, a little 
compensation, for the war. 

There are no boys over there. The most priceless thing 
thrown in is youth. How quickly and completely they 
have become, by all the tests I know, mature. 

On the eleventh of August I flew from the Admiralties 
to New Guinea. I had become well acquainted with the 
pilot, he had been with me on many flights betwcen the 
Pacific Islands. A Texan, lithe and sinewy, his brow 
deeply lined, two years of combat service behind him in 
the Pacific theatre and nearly all the decorations his chest 
would carry. We had on board an Army nurse who was 
going down to a great base in New Guinea to visit her 
fiancé who was recovering from an operation. It was my 
wedding anniversary day and it was the birthday of the 
pilot. We called him “The Old Man.” And when the 
nurse learned it was a double anniversary she said, “We'll 
have an anniversary feast.” And we did, flying high above 
the Pacific we had our feast. It came from cans. I re- 
member the dessert, Oregon prunes from a can. The pilot 
came back to eat his prunes and I said, “Lieutenant, I’ve 
been married longer than you’ve lived; how old are you?” 
And he was just a trifle self-conscious as he replied, “I’m 
twenty-one today.” He was old enough to vote that day. 
Two years had been spent in the Pacific and in combat ac- 
tion over half the islands of the Southwestern Pacific. 
There are no boys over there. 

Three days before, I had dinner with members of a 
squadron of the Thirteenth Air Force. They were flying 
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at that time the longest, loneliest mission in the world in 
B-24’s, twelve hundred miles to their target and twelve 
hundred miles back and the hope of survival was the hope 


of return. Not an island in that ocean waste between 
them and their target! On the occasion referred to, follow- 
ing the dinner, I went to the briefing which was held the 
night before the early morning take off, and then they 
went out to meet the sun. On the evening of the day I 
talked to thirty-seven Chaplains of the three faiths in a 
conference, and when I came from the jungle Chapel | 
fixed my eyes upon the white finger of light that pointed 
to the stars, steadfastly holding itself on high, calling them 
home, and another mighty light swinging in a wide arc 
north and south, calling them home. It fascinated me. 
Three ships were two hours overdue. I went into my roll- 
up and I would look out to the white light calling them 
home. At last it came down. In the morning the Lieu- 
tenant stood by me and he said, “Three ships had trouble, 
one never reached rendezvous. One crashed on the strip 
and we got them all out.” He said, “The: third radioed 
that it had leaking tanks and two crippled engines and 
wounded aboard. It fought its way back until it was eight 
miles from home. The Catalina was there almost as it 
crashed but we got only three of the ten. One of the three 
died later in the morning.” 


My Tribute 

And so, flying from the Admiralties to New Guinea I 
wrote these three verses as my tribute to a memory, and 
it is my tribute to all those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 


They came so far to die so young, 
Strong men who have not died; 
For age is measured not in years, 
When death is glorified. 


They came so far to die so young, 

Nor ever asked reprieve; 

And though their sands have quickly run, 
They would not have us grieve. 


For they have finished who began, 
And greater things they do; 

Who came so far to die so young, 
Must live again in you. 


It is here that we take over. And finally, the irreducible 
minimum of this global conflict for us is American Unity. 
The irreducible minimum toward victory in the war and 
toward the organization of an enduring peace is American 
unity, not uniformity but unity. And I’ve discovered some- 
thing in the past year. Always unity—true unity— 
strengthens every worthy individual loyalty. When we 
unite in a common cause without prejudice we find some- 
thing that transcends all our differences, differences of race 
and differences of creed and differences of color. I’ve seen 
it walk upon the face of the earth, this unity, I’ve seen it 
die in battle, unity. Men are better Protestants and better 
Catholics and more loyal to their Jewish traditions because 
of this thing of which I speak. I say that unity strengthens 
every worthy loyalty. And when we are Americans all, 
then we have found in all human relations the pearl of 
great price. 

Unity 

A boy died on an island, a Catholic boy, in the arms of 
his Protestant Chaplain. They had been together for fourteen 
months and had been under battle circumstances. The 
Protestant gave the modified form of the last rites of the 
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Catholic Church to the Catholic boy. The boy was bleed- 
ing to death and nothing could be done about it. His 
eyes were dim but he was not afraid. These were his last 
words: “Chappie, why can’t we be like this always?” And 
the Chaplain had the answer. He said, “Son, we will be 
like this always.” Where the boy was going and where 
he is now there are no “isms” and no divisions and we are 
all one in the Father of us all. 

Now, I say to you today that if we do not in the peace 
preserve the equivalent of that unity—not the particulars, 
inevitably there will be differences, but the equivalent of 
that unity, if we do not preserve that in the peace then 
we shall stand to lose in the peace the priceless things we 
have won in the war. 

And I know of no agency in the world and no organ- 
ization in time that has so glorious an opportunity as the 
agency you represent, as the organization to which you 
belong—opportunity with obligation. 

It was in a great naval base that one evening I learned 
that Admiral Dan Barbee had graciously invited me to have 
dinner with him on his flag ship, and I smiled reminis- 
cently. We stood together presently and struck hands and 
he grinned and I grinned. A good many years ago we 
went to a public school in Portland, Oregon. We played 
football together, we got into some scrapes together that 
caused embarrassment to teachers. He went to Annapolis, 
I entered the ministry. I had not seen him for twenty-five 
years. We had a feast in his cabin. Do you know that 
when we got through with preliminaries we settled down 
to an intimate conversation and the subject of our conversa- 
tion was a school teacher, Mary Donahue. We both loved 
her, and she understood us in those days better than our 
parents understood us. She had faith in us and compelled 
us to justify her faith in the little things. And there was 
mist over the admiral’s eyes that I did not see very clearly 
because of the mist over my eyes as we talked about our 
school teacher, Mary Donahue. I tell you that what she 
did to us out there you have done to others over there. 
And they rise in the gray dawns and stand in the muck 
and the snow with a strength they would not have if it 
had not been for the fact that you, unwittingly perhaps, 
but nevertheless made them strong, gave them a glimpse 
of destiny when you were tired. 


A High Calling 


Men and’women of Pennsylvania, in the teacher’s high 
calling, I congratulate you today upon what you are and 
what you’ve done and what you intend to do with the 
youth of the Commonwealth toward the future that we 
may not see and that we approach one step at a time, the 
future in which we shall at least reach toward the mark 
of our high calling, the future in which a dream that is 
not yet fully realized but whose effulgent glory breaks 
upon us all is to come into reality, a nation conceived as 
America was born, destined not to die but to live with 
blessings for mankind. You are the heart of that, men and 
women, and that is very wonderful. 

I go to Valley Forge in each Springtime between mis- 
sions. I went again this year to stand by the foundations 
of the huts where George Washington and his ragged 
Colonials spent an incredible winter. The dogwood was 
white and bronze and pink across the hills toward the 
Delaware. And I said to myself, “Why did they live it 
through and how did they go on from this to Trenton 
and Yorktown to set the stars in glory there?” And I 
had the answer. I knew not because they hated an enemy 
at last—not that at last—but because they loved freedom, 
because they loved something dearer than they loved phys- 
(Turn to page 216) 





HARRISBURG CONVENTION 


OTWITHSTANDING difficulties of housing and 

travel due to war conditions, the annual convention 
of the PSEA in Harrisburg, December 27-29, was not lack- 
ing in effectiveness. The House of Delegates numbered 
601. The meetings of the departments, sections, and round 
tables were well attended. The general sessions were of 
the usual high standard. The theme of the convention was 
“Better Schools.” Characteristic of all discussions and ad- 
dresses were expressions of points of view and proposals to 
make the public schools of the Commonwealth, the con- 
tribution of the teachers to the education of youth, more 
effective in the present emergency and for the postwar years 
that will follow. 

Features of the general session on Thursday evening were 
the following addresses: 

Educational Crossroads, Francis B. Haas, State Super- 

intendent of Public Instruction 

The Teacher’s Chance in our Time, William J. Hutchins, 

adviser, The Danforth Foundation, St. Louis 

During this session the Past President’s Key was pre- 
sented by President Newton to the retiring president, George 
E. Walk. A certificate in recognition of twenty-six and a 
half years of service as secretary of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board was presented to H. H. Baish 
who retired as secretary on June 30, 1944. 

The opening of the evening session was featured by group 
singing under the direction of Howard W. Lindaman, di- 
rector of music, Altoona public schools. 

The session on Friday forenoon was featured by a chal- 
lenging address by Edward Martin, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. At the conclusion of his formal paper Governor 
Martin made a passionate appeal that those in attendance 
at the convention carry a message to their associates, to the 
pupils, and to the parents pointing to the necessity of all- 
out support for the war effort in these critical days. 

The closing address of the session on Friday forenoon 
was made by Daniel A. Poling, pastor, Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, on the topic, “With Our Boys Over There.” 
This was preceded ‘by a remembrance service for those of 
our members who are in the armed forces with special 
recognition to thirty-eight of our fellow members who had 
lost their lives in the service. This service was in charge 
of Walter L. Philips, treasurer of the Association, West 
Chester. 


House of Delegates 

The House of Delegates held meetings on Wednesday 
evening and Thursday afternoon. Reports of the Executive 
Council, the treasurer, auditor, trustees of the permanent 
fund, NEA state directors, committee on legislation, com- 
mission on professional ethics, committee on teacher wel- 
fare, the joint salary committee, and other committees and 
agencies were received. Particularly significant was the re- 
port of the joint salary committee which in its final form 
as presented to the House of Delegates is a part of this 
report and should be considered as an addenda to the re- 
port of the salary committee as printed in the December, 
1944, issue of PSJ, page 139. 

The report of the Postwar Planning Committee, making 
recommendations for an intensive study of postwar educa- 
tional needs of the Commonwealth, met with a great deal 
of discussion. Generally the discussion centered on whether 
the report should be “accepted” or “adopted.” The matter 
was finally resolved by the adoption of a resolution as 
follows: 


“Whereas, the PSEA has always encouraged and under- 
taken studies that concern the welfare and interests of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania and the progress and development 
of education in our State; and 

“Whereas, the Postwar Problems Committee of the As. 
sociation has presented a report which has required much 
time and effort and thought on the part of its members; and 

“Whereas, the substance of the report deserves the serious 
consideration not only of the membership of the Association 
but of other interested educational groups, a consideration 
which the limited time of the House of Delegates does not 
permit; 

“Therefore, Be it resolved that the report of the Postwar 
Problems Committee be referred to the incoming Executive 
Council of the Association for the purpose of carefully study- 
ing and reviewing it, and after mature and well reasoned 
judgment, to adopt or adapt any part or parts of said report 
or to reject it in toto, or to initiate and to undertake with 
the Department of Public Instruction a cooperative study 
of postwar educational problems, or to continue the same 
committee or a similar committee, enlarged, if necessary, 
for the further consideration of postwar educational prob- 
lems.” 

It is obvious that this action places upon the Executive 
Council the determination of policy with reference to this 
undertaking. 

Under new business a request was made that the Legisla- 
tive Committee be directed by the House of Delegates to 
initiate and secure the enactment of certain legislation modi- 
fying the Public School Employes’ Retirement Law. After 
discussion the original motion was amended. The motion 
as finally adopted reads as follows: 


“IT move that the Legislative Committee if and when they 
deem it wise and efficient, draw up a suitable Bill to be 
presented to the State Legislature, amending the present 
Retirement Act, so that the following will be incorporated 
therein: 

“1. That the retirement allowance shall not be less than 
$100 per month for each professional employe who has 
served for not less than 30 years. That, if necessary after 
actuarial study, the salary deductions at present made are 
insufficient to care for this program—such additional 
amounts be deducted as to make this plan actuarially sound. 

“2. Vountary Retirement may be at the age of 55—or 
after the professional employe has served for 30 years. 

“3. Where illness, or other compelling cause, prevents a 
professional employe from serving in his or her professional 
capacity for a period of one month or longer, then that 
professional employe will be permitted to contribute to the 
retirement fund so that no deductions shall be made in the 
length of service in the teacher’s retirement record.” 


Results of the Election 


President, C. Herman Grose, Erie 
Committee on Legislation (Two years) 
D. Harry Bruce, West Mifflin Boro 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 

J. Willard Newton, South Heights 
Carmon Ross, Lansdowne 


C. O. Williams, State College 


Committee on Resolutions (Two years) 


David C. Guhl, Connellsville 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
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M. R. Reiter, Morrisville 

John A. Shlanta, Milford 
Gale F. Stroup, McKees Rocks 
Louise Winegar, Pittsburgh 


Committee on Teacher Welfare (Three years) 
Bruce C. Birch, Wilson, Clairton 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 

NEA State Director (Three years) 
Mabel Studebaker, Erie 


Resolutions 


3 


WI 


“I 
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We pay tribute to the men and women of our nation, 
and particularly to those of our own profession, who, 
as members of our armed forces, have assisted in form- 
ing the first line of defense in the preservation of 
liberty and freedom in the world. 


. We laud and approve the great contribution being 


made by the children of our State in the war effort and 
as teachers pledge anew our best effort in promoting 
the sale of War Stamps and Bonds, participation in 
salvage drives, Red Cross work, pre-induction training, 
and all other activities which will help to bring the 
war to a speedy and successful conclusion. 

We pledge to those returning from military service our 
sincere effort in comprehending their problems and 
our willingness to cooperate in every way possible to 
have them secure the full benefits granted under the 
new G. I. Bill of Rights. 

We pay homage to those of our number who have 
given their lives in the battle for freedom and extend 
to their bereaved families our deepest sympathy. 

The Association urges that the Government of the 
United States recognize the importance of education 
in our own and other nations in establishing and main- 
taining a durable peace. 

The Association recommends that our Government 
recognize the important contribution which the estab- 
lishment of an international office of education can 
and will make to the new world order. 

The Association commends the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Doctor Francis B. Haas, for his 
wise leadership during these trying war days and for 
his vision and initiative in establishing cooperative 
educational committees to develop an improved pro- 
gram of education for the postwar era. 

We assure Doctor H. H. Baish that we appreciate his 
twenty-five years of competent services as the first 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board and wish for him many healthful, 
enjoyable years in retirement. 

The Association appreciates the action taken by the 
State Department of Forests and Waters in providing 
a hemlock, the State tree, for every public school of 
the Commonwealth in commemoration of “William 
Penn’s Tercentenary,” tolerant Quaker idealist, founder 
of Pennsylvania. 

We urge the members of our Association to take an 
active interest in the character development of the 
pupils under their care and further urge that they use 
all possible means through personal, school, and com- 
munity contacts and agencies to provide juvenile guid- 
ance and protection. 


. We urge a complete health program for every child 


of Pennsylvania administered through the appropriate 
State and local agencies which will provide periodic 
medical and dental examinations with emphasis on the 
prevention, discovery, and correction of physical de- 
fects. 

We urge the members of our profession to continue 
the study of various proposals for postwar military 


13. 


16. 
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Mr. NewTon Greets Dr. GrosE 


training and request Congress to delay action until the 
best plan is more apparent. 

We strongly urge that the Executive Council take 
immediate action toward the securement of exemption 
from the Federal Income Tax the retirement allow- 
ances of those who are or may be retired under the 
provisions of our Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Act, as now permitted in the case of certain other 
retirement systems. 

The Association urges that the recruitment of indi- 
viduals for teaching be limited to those who possess 
high personal qualities and abilities which are needed 
to guarantee that all schools will be staffed with prop- 
erly qualified and adequately paid teachers. 

The Association reaffirms its belief that every child in 
America should be guaranteed an adequate minimum 
program of education. To this end it urges appropria- 
tions by the federal government for education. How- 
ever, it reiterates its belief that control of education 
shall continue to be vested in the states and local school 
districts. 

The Association reaffirms its policy of requesting every 
member to be active in a strong, democratically oper- 
ated Local Branch because the success of the Asso- 
ciation is dependent upon such support. 

We heartily endorse the Five-Year Program of the 
National Education Association to unify local, state, 
and national in their committee work, financing, and 
program of achievement so that the profession may 
meet the urgent issues with a united front. We call 
upon each Local Branch to add strength to the pro- 
gram by vigorous action aimed toward complete mem- 
bership in all three organizations. 

The Association urges all members through their local 
committees to give vigorous support to the enactment 
of the legislative proposals endorsed by this convention. 


Salary Committee Report adopted as an addenda to the re- 
port which appeared on page 139 of the December, 1944, 
PSJ, presented by Milton O. Pearce, Chairman, Phila- 
delphia. 

To the Members of the House of Delegates: 


Pages 139 and 140 of the December issue of the PENNsyL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL carried the status of the work of the 


Salary Committee as of November 10, 1944. 


The con- 


clusions of the Committee at meetings on December 15 
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12 vear SCIENCE PROGRAM 
































The following complete series of science texts for the twelve years of 
school meet every condition of present-day life, including the Army re- 
quirements in the books for high school use. 





ELEMENTARY GRADES 





THE RAINBOW READERS, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
by Carpenter, Bailey and Smith 
assisted by reading specialists for each grade 
Grade 
1—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JUDY AND JOE 
2—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH BOB AND DON 
3—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JANE AND PAUL 
4—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH DORIS AND BILLY 
5—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JACK AND JILL 
6—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH RUTH AND JIM 
\ 


Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain the new scientific terms. 
A complete Course of Study is furnished free to the teachers using the 
Rainbow Readers. 


The youngest pupils are thrilled with the idea of studying science. The Rainbow Readers 
enrich the reading program and form the best foundation for the Twelve-Year Science Program. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
by Carpenter and Wood 


7—OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO US 
8—OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT 
9—OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE USE AND CONTROL IT 


These three books form the very heart of the continuous Twelve-Year Science 
Program. 





FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Three National Leaders 





10—NEW BIOLOGY by Smallwood, Reveley and Bailey 


11—ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
by Brownlee, Fuller, Hancock, Sohon and Whitsit, 1943 


12—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS by Fuller, Brownlee and Baker, 1944 


Containing the Army requirements for Electricity, Machines and Radio. 


e 
WORKBOOKS and TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


ALLYN and BACON 


11 East 36th Street New York City 16 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The SOCIAL STUDIES 





A Complete Course Meeting the Latest Requirements of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the American Historical Association. 





ELEMENTARY GRADES 





Geography — History — Civics 

THE COMMUNITY WHERE I BUSY WORLD 
LIVE 

By Pierce 

JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY OUR AMERICA 


LANDS 
By Stull and Hatch By Herbert Townsend 


JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
By Stull and Hatch 


EUROPE AND EUROPE THE NEW WORLD’S 
OVERSEAS FOUNDATIONS IN THE OLD <—— 


By Stull and Hatch By West and West 
DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 
A 1944 Dated Events War Map, 20 x 26 inches, in colors, price 20c postpaid. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, ELEMENTARY COMMUNITY 
UNITED STATES CIVICS 
By Stull and Hatch By Hughes 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
By Van Cleef By West and West 


PENNSYLVANIA PAST BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
AND PRESENT. By H 
By Hughes aati 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
By Hughes 
THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
By Hughes 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1945 
By Magruder 
TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
By Hughes 
* 


WORKBOOKS and TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


ALLYN and BACON 


11 East 36th Street New York City 


By Quinlan 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 














(From page 207) 


and 16 require that additional information should be pre- 
sented to the House of Delegates. This additional informa- 
tion is not in the nature of modifications of the schedule 
as presented in the Journat report. The deliberations of 
the Committee, however, on December 15 and 16 make 
possible a more complete statement of the schedule and 
interpretations of its application. 
THE SCHEDULE 
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traditional school day and year as now in effect in the differ. 
ent classes of districts. Whenever service is extended by 
action of the Board of Education beyond the current tradj- 
tional school year, the increased compensation should be 
provided proportionately to the increase in time. 

7. In no instance shall this schedule or its enactment into 
legislation be interpreted to prevent the long-established 
policy which has prevailed in Pennsylvania to permit local 
school districts by their own action to adopt salary schedules 
in excess of the minimums and maxi. 
mums and increments as herein pro- 


Initial Salary Minimum-Maximum 2 
SECOND- THIRD- AND FourTH-CLass DISTRICTS B.S. M.A. Increments B.S. M.A. vided. 
MePleNe 205 Acad oaks oe ARE ROR a ewes $1600 ohn $2800 $3000 Conclusion 
+8 50 ; 
Principals In conclusion may I express fo 
Tess catan CAs ateachers: . ccesaecssscastnecwen 2400 $2600 8 @ $100 3200 3400 C ; : , oS t the 
Pe 055540 dears nd pakepeksas 2600 2800 . 3400 3600 ommittee its appreciation for the 
ee ere a ae 00 4aon.—«SCs«sMAMY Suggestions it has __ received 
Supervising Principals through communications and through 
ee ee ee eee eerie 2600 2800 3400 3600 ° h 1 l 
NB Weko PSMBERCINEES oie cise oa cass inielvicinss eiels 2800 3000 3600 3800 contacts in the many local conferences 
ie EE 4 in kin's 5 bash ese shoee0 CeeRS 3200 3400 4000 4200 ° 
het Sipe RN ORM ORI 3600 3800 : 4400 4600 held throughout the State. Obviously, 


County Superintendents 


Less than 45,000 population ...............+5- $4000 
45,000 to 149,999 ..cccccvcccccvccscccsvccsece 4500 30,000 to 500,000 
150,000 OF MOTE ...cececccececcccsecoccccces 5000 


Assistant County Superintendents and County Su- 


pervisors of Spectal Education ...... $3500 
First-CLass DISTRICTS 
MRNNEIS. Gon os paw als rics ool ses nie eerie tae eee $1800 8 @ 

+4 @ 

BON VINOLS © sis chnoccees cen buseedvlaescngseees.s 3100 7@ 
Mepartmient TICAdS, sé since sone canoes owe sere 4000 5 @ 
Principals 

BUEEREY | 5 vs on's sis sa 0s 400s en cubenensur 3200 8 @ 

MRMMSNOEY, “is ratclotenisiss sip tins whee Canis Ae wioe Se 4450 6 @ 
Vice Principals or Special Assistants to Principals 4300 5 @ 


* The maximum salary without the bachelor’s degree shall be $4200. 


Interpretations 

1. Teachers as used in the schedule shall be interpreted 
in a broad sense, namely, to include those professional em- 
ployes properly certificated as required by the State Council 
of Education. Interpreted broadly teachers shall include 
those who devote fifty per cent or more of their time to 
teaching or other direct educational activities with pupils, 
whether they be classroom teachers, demonstration teach- 
ers, museum teachers, counselors, librarians, school nurses, 
dental hygienists, or others who serve in like capacity. 

2. The basic schedule applies to those holding the bach- 
elor’s degree. In the case of teachers of industrial arts in 
the senior and junior high schools and of industrial subjects 
in vocational schools, six years of trade experience and 24 
Smith-Hughes credits shall be considered as the equivalent 
of a bachelor’s degree. 

3. Teachers and other professional employes without a 
bachelor’s degree in school districts of the first class shall 
have minimums and minimum-maximums of $400 less than 
that stated for the bachelor’s degree. In school districts of 
the second, third, and fourth classes the minimums and 
minimum-maximums shall be $200 less than that. stated 
for the bachelor’s degree. 

4. Teachers and other professional employes who hold a 
master’s degree or who may attain such degree after com- 
pletion of five years of satisfactory experience in the public 
schools shall be entitled to two annual increments of $100 
each in addition to the regular increments provided in the 
basic schedule. 

5. Teachers or other professional employes in service at a 
salary less than the minimum prescribed in the schedule 
shall be placed on the schedule at the minimum salary. 
All others who are now receiving a salary equal to or 
above the prescribed minimum shall be placed on the sched- 
ule at the next increment above the present salary, includ- 
ing the cost of living adjustment. 

6. This proposed schedule applies for service during the 


District Superintendents 
Less than 30,000 population 


175 $3600 $3800 


200 4500 N 
100 4500 tion and 
250 5200° 


250 5950 
100 4800 


in many instances the suggestions pre- 
sented do not appear in the final report. 
5500 Nevertheless, the expression of these 
various points of view has been most 
helpful in guiding the Committee to 
its final conclusions. 

Members of the House of Delegates 
who have participated in the prepara- 
adoption of local _ salary 
schedules within only one school dis- 
trict are familiar with the many diff- 
culties that are involved. These diffi- 
culties which arise in local schedules 
are multiplied many times when the problem is statewide in 
its scope and with diversity of points of view and interest 
not only between members in individual districts, but be- 
tween the districts themselves. 

Only a State Association that has been marked by tradi- 
tional fearlessness and unity would undertake the project 
which is here presented in its concluding phase. Public 
education must go forward. It can only advance with the 
other social agencies of our contemporary society to the ex- 
tent that good teachers are retained in the teaching profession 
and that youth of promise select teaching as their life career. 
It is the opinion of the Committee that the schedule proposed 
meets in a conservative way these two requirements. 

Moreover, it is the belief of the Committee that placing 
as it does a premium upon growth in service through addi- 
tional increments for the master’s degree that the teachers 
of Pennsylvania in the future as in the past, will expend 
largely of the increased income in professional improve- 
ment. In the final analysis the teacher measures her suc- 
cess most largely in terms of service rendered. 


————————e—____ 

Chairmen of Standing Committees 

George H. Hallett, Jr., associate secretary, National Munic- 
ipal League, New York City, has reported that the three 
standing committees of the PSEA by means of preferential 
ballots by mail have elected chairmen for 1945 as follows: 
Legislation, Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Resolutions, Harry L. Kriner, Altoona 
Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 


The Love of Books 
Book love, my friends, is your pass to the greatest, the 
purest, and the most perfect pleasure that God has prepared 
for his creatures. It lasts when all other pleasures fade. It 
will support you when all other recreations are gone. It 
will last you until your death. It will make your hours 





pleasant to you as long as you live—Anthony Trollope. 
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A Service of Remembrance 





T THE general session of the PSEA Convention on 

Friday forenoon, December 29, a service of remem- 
brance was held in honor of the men and women, teachers 
of Pennsylvania, who have left their classrooms to defend 
that liberty and freedom which they exemplified and were 
privileged to teach to the youth of Pennsylvania. The 
service was in charge of Walter L. Philips, West Chester, 
Treasurer of the Association. In his opening remarks, Mr. 
Philips described the War Memorial in the great castle of 
Edinburgh, dedicated July 4, 1927, by the Prince of Wales, 
as a memorial to the men and women of Scotland who took 
part in World War No. I. 

Following his brief description of the Memorial, he asked 
that the audience in the Forum become a great court of 
honor and express best wishes for the welfare of those who 
have entered the services of their country with the wish 
that they may return to their former fields of labor after 
complete victory is won. 

After a brief silent tribute, William M. Blough, director 
of vocal music, William Penn High School, sang three 
stanzas of “Forward,” words written by Francis H. Green, 
former president of Pennington Seminary, adapted to the 
meter of Onward Christian Soldiers. 

Mr. Philips then said, “There is a group of thirty-eight 
whom we would especially honor today. We dedicate to 
each one of these men and women who have lost their lives 
in service, a red rose in their memory.” Mr. Philips then 
read the names of the members of the Association who had 
died in the service of their country as follows: 

Pvt. Mary M. Albright, Susquehanna Township, Dauphin 

County 

Major John Calder Anderson, Donora High School 

Lt. Harold L. Carney, Tamaqua 

Ensign Edwin C. Creegar, Jr., Lower Paxton Township, 

Dauphin County 

Lt. Col. Leon S. Drumheller, Philadelphia 

Lt. S. Earl Forsyth, Perry High School, Pittsburgh 

Lt. Robert F. Haller, Roaring Spring High School, Blair 

County 
Lt. (j.g.) Alan Harper, McKean Joint School, Erie County 
Pfc. Anton L. Hirschman, Cumberland County 
Cpl. Walter M. Hollis, Derry Township, Mifflin County 
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Lt. John A. Hummer, Derry Township High School, 
Hershey 

Cpl. Howard Jordon, Bucks County 

Lt. Donald C. King, Greensburg 

Lt. John J. Kline, Barr Township, Cambria County 

Sgt. Donald B. Kyper, Huntingdon 

Capt. Joseph Larkin, Philadelphia 

Chief Petty Officer John A. Lubic, Allegheny County 

Capt. William R. McCollum, Williamsburg 

Pvt. William C. Matthews, Jeannette High School 

Lt. Jay W. Myers, Cumberland County 

T/5 Richard M. Palmer, Germany Township, Adams 
County 

Ensign Jean Elizabeth Parker, Butler High School 

Henry Parkins, Roscoe, Washington County 

Cpl. Thomas N. Powers, O’Hara Township, Allegheny 
County 

Lt. Wm. F. Sayenga, Bethel Township, Allegheny County 

Luke Sauder, West York Borough, York County 

Cpl. Mary Schuyler, Morrisville, Bucks County 

Capt. Robert L. Shetron, Berrysburg High School 

Cpl. Howard Sipe, Perry Township, Lawrence County 

Capt. S. Dale Snodgrass, Abington Senior High School 

Lt. Leonard F. Stephan, Spring Township Junior High 
School, Berks County 

Lt. Chester Monroe Swisher, Covington-Putnam High 
School, Tioga County 

Donald Trexler, Conemaugh Township, Somerset County 

Lt. George D. Walter, Camp Curtin Junior High School, 
Harrisburg 

Lt. James W. Weintraub, Philadelphia 

Lt. Chalmers G. Wenrich, West York Junior-Senior High 
School, York County 

Lt. Donald S. Wert, East Penn’s Valley High School, 
Centre County 

Capt. Robert C. Wiley, Center Township High School, 
Greene County 

Cpl. Stanley Woodward, Bradford Township, McKean 


County 


As each name was read a red rose was placed in a vase 
as a token of remembrance. After the placing of the last 
rose a double quartet from William Penn High School sang 
“Abide With Me” and as the last strains of music faded and 
silence fell in the Forum, Lloyd Baddord, John Harris High 


School, sounded taps. 





AASA Conferences Cancelled 


HE American Association of School Administrators to- 

day cancelled four regional conferences in compliance 
with the request of War Mobilization Director, James F. 
Byrnes, that gatherings be restricted to 50 persons to afford 
travel and hotel facilities for service personnel. 

The conferences were planned for Birmingham, Ala., Feb- 
uary 12-14; Chicago, February 19-21; Denver, February 27- 
March 1, and New York City, March 5-7. 

In cancelling the four meetings, N. L. Engelhardt, presi- 
dent of the AASA, and associate superintendent of schools, 
New York City, said, “Our regional conferences had been 
reduced in size in accordance with previous plans to restrict 
large gatherings, and our curtailed program was devoted in 
large measure to the education of returning veterans and 
other projects connected with the conduct of the war and 
its aftermath. However, we recognize the extreme emer- 
gency of the present request of the war agencies, and will ful- 
fill to the best of our ability the objectives of these confer- 
ences through other media.” 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The President Accepts * 


WISH to thank the members of the Pennsylvania State 

Education Association who, through their official Dele- 
gates, have chosen me as President of the organization for 
1945. It is only natural for me to be gratified and deeply 
appreciative of the unanimous action taken by the Associa- 
tion. I do not accept this action so much as a personal 
honor, but rather as evidence of unity of purpose in our 
organization. 

One outstanding characteristic of this 1944 Convention is 
the degree to which unity has permeated the several meet- 
ings of the departments and sections and the business meet- 
ings of the House of Delegates. This year as never before, 
or at least within recent years, we have been in substantial 
agreement as to the broad policies of our Association and the 
programs recommended to put those policies to work. This 
unanimity is due to many factors, chief of which are the ex- 
cellent work of the Headquarters Staff and the splendid 
leadership of our officers. 

President Newton has been profuse in his expression of 
thanks to his co-workers and associates. I wish to thank 
Mr. Newton for the able and sincere work he has performed 
during the year and for the fair and efficient way he has 
conducted the business sessions. 

It is frequently said by some of those outside our profes- 
sion, and unfortunately in many instances it has been true, 
that we teachers do not know what we want, that we have 
too many differences of opinion and that we fail to present 
a program to which we all subscribe. If I am able to in- 
terpret correctly what I have seen and heard this week I 
am confident that we teachers do know what we want. 

We have a great Commonwealth, we are proud of it, we 
have a right to be proud of it. Pennsylvania stands at the 
top in industry, mineral resources, and many other material 
things. But our greatest wealth consists of the hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls now enrolled in our schools, the 
boys and girls who will very soon assume the responsibility 
of carrying out and paying for our well mapped out postwar 
program. The teachers of Pennsylvania earnestly and united- 
ly wish to work hand in hand with our well-directed and 
efficiently organized Department of Public Instruction to 
raise the level of our already excellent program of education 
to new heights to the end that our boys may be better 
equipped to solve the problems of the future and to approach 
even closer to the ideal of equal opportunity for all the 
children of the Commonwealth. That we want above all. 

A second thing that the teachers of Pennsylvania know 
that they want is the opportunity to devote their full talents 
and energies to their chosen profession and to the many 
additional duties arising from the war situation without 
the handicaps of the many inequalities of income, working 
conditions, financial support and others which have hindered 
our profession for these many years. We want to give the 
best professional service possible to the children who attend 
our schools. 

A third point of agreement—and this is the last I shall 
refer to even though there are many others—is our wish 
that our number one educational problem in Pennsylvania 
be solved, and that we are united in our desire to do all 
that we can to solve it. That problem is adequate and 


*The acceptance speech of C. Herman Grose at the final general 
session of the 1944 PSEA Convention in Harrisburg, December 29. 


equitable financial support of education, support in keeping 
with the ability of a great Commonwealth to provide for its 
most valuable possession, its future citizenship. 

I give my pledge to the members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, to the Headquarters Staff, to 
the Department of Public Instruction, and to Governor 
Martin to do everything I can to help achieve the objectives 
of our organization. I ask the support of every one of you 
that we may accomplish our goals, not just for ourselves, 
but for the boys and girls of Pennsylvania—C. Herman 
Grose, President, Erie. 





Analysis of House of Delegates 


HE extent to which different educational positions find 
representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated by 
the tabulation appearing below: 


Classroom teachers 
Supervising Principals 
Elementary Principals 
ee 28 
College, State Teachers College, and University Pro- 
ry eee een era ay ae mes 22 
Supervisors and Directors 
ee 13 
Assistant County Superintendents .................. 1 
Junior High School Principals 
Heads of Departments 
College Presidents 
i rere ae 
County Superintendents 
College Deans 
Counsellors 
Librarians 
ne 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan School 
Department of Public Instruction ...... 
Principal, Special Geheel ... ... cece cccceccevenes 
Special Education Supervisor .... 
Headmaster, University School 
Head Teacher 


Statistician 


| RR Re ee ee he RUD OC 


SN 
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Bedside Learning for Veterans: The War Department is 
starting a nationwide program of convalescent educational 
programs for wounded war veterans. The first “bedside 
school,” tried out with volunteer public school teachers this 
summer at the Walter Reed Hospital in Washington was 
declared a success. Honors for helping develop this pro- 
gram go to Elsie E. Green, an administrative principal in 
the District of Columbia schools. 

Truth 

The real advantage which truth has, consists in this: that 
when an opinion is true, it may be extinguished once, twice, 
or many times, but in the course of ages there will generally 
be found persons to rediscover it, until some one of its 
reappearances falls on a time when from favorable circum- 
stances, it escapes persecution until it has made such head 


as to withstand all subsequent attempts to suppress it— 
John Stuart Mill, 
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State Legislation 


HE 1945 General Assembly held its initial meeting at 
aed Tuesday, January 2. As is customary the first 
meetings were for the purpose of organization. In the House 
Ira T. Fiss, Shamokin Dam, was re-elected as presiding 
oficer and speaker while in the Senate M. Harvey Taylor, 
Harrisburg, was chosen -president pro tempore. 

The House and Senate in joint session at 9:00 p. m. 
heard Governor Martin discuss his legislative program for 
the next biennium and present the budget. In his message 
presented in person to the joint session, Governor Martin 
spoke as follows concerning education and health: 

Education 

“Education, reinforced by sound religious attitudes and 
physical well-being, is the bulwark of a republic. 

“Our form of government cannot long exist if the people 
are not informed. Your Commission appointed to study the 
problems and financing of education has made its report. I 
urge that you study it carefully. 

“Salaries of teachers, aid to distressed districts, and tax 
burdens on real estate should be considered. The cost of 
education has steadily and rapidly increased during the last 
forty years. Since 1910 the over-all cost of education in 
Pennsylvania has risen 313 per cent. How much it is ad- 
visable to spend is a problem for you to consider. 

“It is recommended that the State again give cost-of-living 
increases to the teachers. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the substantial support of our schools must come 
from the local level of government, or the time will come 
soon when the school system will be controlled by the State. 

“The Department of Public Instruction reports that the 
appropriation that was made for the cost of living increases 
for teachers’ salaries in the last session is not sufficient to 
pay these increases for the full biennium. Therefore, I 
recommend a supplemental appropriation so that the full 
increases can be paid. Also, I am informed by the Depart- 
ment that the appropriation for financially handicapped 
school districts is not sufficient to complete the biennium, 
and I recommend an additional amount for that purpose. 

“We have in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania approxi- 
mately fifty-six of the greatest colleges and universities of 
America. No State is so richly endowed with these sturdy 
institutions, founded in the early years of this republic, and 
faithfully sustaining the principles of truth and human in- 
tegrity upon which free government must always depend. 
Despite the wide distribution of these colleges and the fact 
that they, themselves, contribute yearly $4,000,000 to student 
aid, it is evident that many of our best-equipped youth are 
unable for economic reasons to enroll as students. 


“For the strengthening of our Commonwealth and the - 


future of the Nation, we should take steps to assure higher 
education to a greater proportion of our qualified youth. 
To that end, we suggest legislation creating a large number 
of four-year scholarships allocated in proportion to county 
population, to be distributed to those applicants who qualify 
through competitive examinations, and to be awarded with- 
out discrimination as to sex, race, color, or creed. 

“The paramount duty of government in education is to 
give a sound basic education; yet there is also an obligation 
on government to furnish laboratory and research oppor- 
tunities. At the close of the war and as a result of the war 
it will be necessary for our universities, colleges, and private 
laboratories to make studies and undertake research in medi- 
cine, surgery, hygiene, preventive medicine, technology, pure 
science, agriculture, logistics, and in the great field of public 
relations. We will need such training, whether we are 


among our friends or our enemies in the world of the future. 
This is no time for us to stand still.” 
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The New PSEA President 


C. Herman Grose, 
superintendent and 
business manager of 
the Erie public 
schools, was elected 
President of the 


Pennsylvania State 
Education Associa- 
tion at the 1944 


Convention in Har- 
risburg. He has 
been superintendent 
at Erie since 1935. 


Doctor Grose at- 
tended _ elementary 
school and high 
school in Richwood, 
West Virginia. He 
graduated from West Virginia Wesleyan College in 1916 
with the B. S. degree, and from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1927 with the A.M. degree in educational administration. 
He continued work at Pitt for his Ph.D. which he received 
in 1940. 

Doctor Grose had had nineteen years of experience before 
going to Erie. He served in West Virginia high schools for 
nine years, as principal of Ambridge Jur.ior High School for 
six years and as superintendent of Ambridge for one year, 
and as superintendent at Mount Lebanon for three years. 

Recognition of Doctor Grose’s leadership in educational 
thinking has been evidenced many times. Following his 
address on Postwar Education at the Pennsylvania break- 
fast of the New York City Regional Conference of AASA 
last February, there were numerous requests that the speech 
be printed so all Pennsylvania educators could benefit from 
his sound thinking and good suggestions. He has served 
this past year as chairman of the Committee on Special 
Education, one of the Postwar Planning committees of the 
State Council] of Education. He is a member of the NEA 
Core Committee on Tax Education and School Finance. 





C. HERMAN GROSE 





In addition to the proposals enumerated above, Governor 
Martin asked that the General Assembly consider legislation 
requiring a thorough and periodic physical examination of 
every school child in the State. The budget as presented 
recommended $2,442,000 appropriation to supplement the 
cost-of-living appropriation of $24,300,000 of the 1943 ses- 
sion; an appropriation of $27,000,000 as cost-of-living appro- 
priation for teachers for 1945-1947 and $1,675,000 for state- 
wide competitive scholarships. The total appropriations for 
education recommended by Governor Martin for the bien- 
nium 1945-1947 amount to $142,071,900 as compared with 
an appropriation of $138,178,700 for the 1943-1945 biennium. 

It should be noted that the budget, therefore, recognizes 
the current subsidy needs of the schools of the State. The 
budget does not, however, nor did the Governor make a 
specific recommendation for increased amounts to provide 
equalization of educational opportunity or to make effective 
a long-range revision of the salary schedule for teachers as 
now provided in the Edmonds Act. 





Thomas A. Edison Said 


I never did anything worth doing by accident, nor did 
any of my inventions come by accident; they came by work. 
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Legislation in the Federal Congress 


HE 78th Congress, during the two years of its existence, 

had before it approximately 8,000 bills. The number 
fell below the 12,000 average for immediately preceding 
years. The ratio of bills passed, to bills introduced was one 
to seven, a high ratio in terms of past experience. 

Contrary to the general opinion schools received consid- 
erable attention on the part of Congress. The following 
bills referring specifically to education were acted ‘upon: 

S. 786, approved March 24, 1943, Public Law 16. This 
law is an amendment to law No. 2 of the 73rd Congress 
enacted March 20, 1933, and relates to Veterans Regulations 
to provide for rehabilitation of disabled veterans and for 
other purposes. 

H. R. 2536, approved July 6, 1943, Public Law 113. It 
provides for “the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return 
to civil employment.” This law amended an act first ap- 
proved June 2, 1920. 

S. 1767, approved June 22, 1944, Public Law 346. This 
law authorized federal assistance for the return of veterans 
to civilian life and provided certain educational benefits for 
them. 

H. R. 4443, approved June 28, 1944, Public Law 367. It 
authorizes the continuance of the school lunch program 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945. 

H. R. 2899, approved June 28, 1944, Public Law 373. It 
authorizes certain appropriations to be expended for specific 
purposes under the direction of the United States Office 
of Education. 

H. R. 5125, approved October 3, 1944, Public Law 457. 
This law sets up conditions for the disposal of government 
surplus property to education. 

S. 2051, approved October 3, 1944, Public Law 458. It 
authorizes appropriations for advance or loan to boards of 
education and other agencies for planning postwar con- 
struction. 

In addition, the 78th Congress enacted numerous laws 
which were of indirect importance to education. Extension 
of the rationing and price control acts and the liberalization 
in definition of dependents for purposes of computing fed- 
eral income taxes are examples of this kind. 

The number of educational bills introduced in the 78th 
Congress was not only large but treated many subjects in- 
cluding adult education; child care, nursery, and kinder- 
garten education; aviation training; radio; postwar school 
construction; general federal aid; vocational education; re- 
habilitation of veterans and of persons injured in industry; 
international office of education; public health; technical and 
professional education; school support, and deferment of 
students for further training. 

The chief oversight on the part of the Congress in enact- 
ing school legislation resulted from failure to pass general 
federal aid legislation. 

Legislation similar in structure to S. 637—H. R. 2849 
will be advanced for consideration by the 79th Congress 
according to a decision reached by the NEA Legislative 
Committee in meeting at Washington, D. C., December 11, 
1944. The Commission acted upon advice of many students 
of federal aid legislation including some of the friends of 
federal aid in the United States Congress. 

Chief considerations for holding to the type of legislation 
before the 78th Congress included the following: 

1. With the exception of a small number of states, the 
differences that prevail between teacher-income and 
cost-of-living have changed little over the past year. 

2. Conditions calling for progress in the direction of 

equalization of educational opportunity remain critical. 


February, 1945 


Retirement Board Election 


The Committee appointed to 
count the ballots for the election 
of the school employe representa. 
tive on the Public School Em. 
ployes’ Retirement Board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the expiration 
of the term of Clara A. Scott on 
December 31,. 1944, has reported 
that 44,501 ballots were cast, of 
which Clara <A. Scott received 
31,458 votes and Frances B. Han- 
lon received 11,533 votes. 

j There were 783 defective ballots 
and 727 votes were scattered among 
other members of the Retirement 

System. Charles S. Davis of Steelton was chairman of the 

Committee which counted the ballots—J. Y. Shambach, 

Secretary, School Employes’ Retirement Board. 






¢ 


x 


Ciara A. Scottr 





3. New federal aid legislation, different in structure and 
provisions from S. 637—H. R. 2849 would call for a 
nationwide program of education to acquaint members 
of the profession and other people with its provisions. 
This would entail delay and wasted effort for which 
there would be little if any compensation. 

A news release from the Associated Press, Washington, 

D. C., January 10, reads as follows: 

“Washington, Jan. 10, (AP).—A vast program of Federal 
aid for state school systems—including $20,525,074 yearly 
tor Pennsylvania—was advanced in Congress today. 

“The plan, designed in part to raise substandard teacher 
salaries, called for outright grants to the states totaling 


$300,000,000 a year until one year after the war ends, and 
$100,000,000 a year thereafter. 


“Chairman Barden (D-N.C.) of the House Education 
Committee labelled the bill ‘a very controversial one’ but 
promised public hearings ‘so we can let the proponents and 
opponents battle this out.’ 

“Carrying the endorsement of the National Education As- 
sociation and nearly all of the 48 state education associa- 
tions, the bill was sponsored by House Majority Whip 
Ramspeck (D.-Ga.). 

“Its purpose, Ramspeck said, ‘is to meet financing emer- 
gencies, raise substandard teaching salaries, and equalize 
school opportunities in the states.’ 

“Under its provisions the states would not have to match 
funds, but would be required to maintain present educa- 
tional expenditures.” 

This statement by Chairman Barden is, indeed, encour- 
aging. During the 78th Congress it was impossible in 
spite of many requests to have the chairman of the House 
Education Committee hold a hearing on this important bill. 

More and more it becomes obvious that federal legisla- 
tion to a greater extent than ever before bears upon the 
operation and administration of the public schools. It is 
increasingly important, therefore, that local leaders become 
well acquainted with their elected representatives in Wash- 
ington to the end that when action is taken on educational 
legislation Congressmen may have the benefit of the points 
of view of their constituents on the educational measures 
under consideration. 





A hundred thousand men coming one after another could 
not move a ton weight, but the united strength of fifty 
would transport it with ease—George Washington. 
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Dickinson College President 


C. William Prettyman, who has 
been acting president of Dickinson 
College since last June, was elected 
21st president of the college at a 
meeting of the trustees in Phila- 
delphia on December 9, 1944. Doc- 
tor Prettyman succeeds Fred Pierce 
Corson who resigned to become a 
Bishop of the Methodist Church. 

Doctor Prettyman, who gradu- 
ated from the college in 1891, has 
been a member of the Dickinson 
College faculty since 1899 and pro- 
fessor of German since 1900. He 
received his A. M. from the college 
in 1893 and his Ph. D. from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1899. Recently the University of Delaware awarded him 
an honorary doctor’s degree. 

Upon his graduation from Dickinson College in 1891, 
Doctor Prettyman became an instructor in Mt. Holly, N. J., 
Academy, and a year later he became a teacher in Davis 
Military Academy, Winston, N. C. From 1896 to 1897, he 
was a fellow in German and student assistant at Johns 
Hopkins University, and he was an assistant instructor in 
German in the University of Pennsylvania from 1897 to 
1899, when he joined the faculty at Dickinson. 

Since 1917, he has been dean of the senior class, and for 
the past six years has been head of the department of modern 
languages. 


C. WILLIAM PRETITYMAN 


—_—_——— oe" 


Executive Council 
No. IX—December 27, 1944 


HE 1944 Executive Council held its final meeting De 
et 27 at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, during 
the annual PSEA convention. President J. W. Newton, 
South Heights, presided. The Council 
1. Awarded certificates of metbership to the 

members of the Executive Council 
2. Received communications 
3. Approved an amended constitution of the Northwestern 

Convention District 
4. Approved informally the ballot at the close of the ses- 
sion of the House of Delegates 
Considered, in a joint meeting with the Legislative 
Committee, held after the meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates, the final report of the Committee on Salary 
Problems 


retiring 


Vi 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Latin Week, February 26 to March 2 


LAST call to teachers of Latin throughout the State 

to make preparations for the observing of Latin Week! 
When 80% of army and navy words are Latin derivatives, 
we know how important it is to have a knowledge of Latin. 
The Pittsburgh and the Philadelphia areas are making ex- 
tensive preparations for Latin Week. All schools through- 
out the State are urged to have local activities to bring to 
the attention of the entire school as well as to the com- 
munity the part that Latin plays in the education of today 
and tomorrow. For suggestions for Latin Week write to 
Mary L. Hess, 194 Main St., Hellertown, Pa., and please 
send newspaper clippings of the events of Latin Week in 
your school to the same address, at your earliest convenience. 
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Bucknell President-Elect 


Herbert L. Spencer of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women for the 
past decade, will take office as 
president of Bucknell University in 
June, 1945. Doctor Spencer will 
succeed Captain Arnaud C. Marts, 
USCGR, whose resignation was 
made public in December. Cap- 
tain Marts will continue to serve 
on the Board of Trustees. 

Prior to becoming president of 
the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Doctor Spencer served as 
dean of the college of liberal arts 
and sciences at the University of Pittsburgh and, earlier, as 
director of the Henry Clay Frick Teachers College. He was 
also a mechanical engineer for several industrial organiza- 
tions. 

During the present war he has acted as coordinator in 
western Pennsylvania for the Engineering, Science, Man- 
agement War Training Program of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

A graduate of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Doc- 
tor Spencer holds advanced degrees, from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 





HERBERT L. SPENCER 





Conference on Education and the 
People’s Peace 
[ § alee the auspices of the Educational Policies Com- 


mission a regional conference on Education and The 
People’s Peace was held in Philadelphia on September 15. 
We are glad to present a digest of this conference as pre- 
pared by William G. Carr, secretary of the Commission: 

The purpose of the conference was to discuss the part that 
education can play in building and maintaining a lasting 
peace. 

The proposals follow: 

1. Develop in the United States an informed and aroused 
public opinion with reference to the issues of peace 
and international organization 
Create at once an International Office of Education as 
a part of the United Nations Organization proposed 
by the Dumbarton Oaks conversations 

3. Establish within this International Office of Education 

a United Nations organization for Educational and 
Cultural Reconstruction 

The following questions are typical of those asked at the 
meeting. The answers given are reproduced here in order 
to share the findings of the conference more widely: 

1. What would be the functions of an International Office 
of Education? 

The office should be much more than a merely nega- 
tive force to discourage militaristic teaching, although 
that should be one of its duties. It should formulate 
standards for the improvement of education and 
recommend these standards to the various governments 
for their study and adoption. It should encourage 
greatly expanded international exchanges of students, 
teachers, and teaching materials. One of its most im- 
portant jobs would be to encourage and assist teachers 
everywhere in the development of international under- 
standing. 

How can we make sure that ideas dangerous to the 
peace of the world will not be taught in the schools 
of any country? 
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The International Office of Education should be 
solemnly charged with the duty of studying the in- 
structional program in all countries in order to deter- 
mine whether their effect would be dangerous to the 
peace of the world. If the International Office of Edu- 
cation should find that, in its opinion, instruction dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world is occurring, it would 
do three things. First, it would notify the government 
of the country concerned, citing the objectionable prac- 
tices as concretely as possible. Second, it would offer 
full opportunity for discussion and conference. Final- 
ly, if no adjustment is made in a reasonable period of 
time, a report on the matter would be published, to- 
gether with documents and evidence, and submitted to 
whatever overall agency may be established to deal 
with international affairs in general. 


. Have we the right to demand that nations educate 


their people in what we think are sound ideals? 


We have the right and duty to do this in one cir- 
cumstance; namely, when the doctrine being taught 
is hazardous to our peace and safety. The culture and 
ideals of a nation are absolutely its own business up to 
that point. Beyond that point, the culture of a nation 
is our business, whether we recognize it or not. We 
can make it our business by cooperative action before 
the situation gets too bad, or we can make it our busi- 
ness by going to war after the instruction has taken 
its full effect. So far, we have done the latter; it would 
seem wise to do the former. 


. Will the United States send American teachers and 


textbooks to help rebuild the educational systems of de- 
vastated countries? 

No. The State Department intends to help restore 
educational and cultural life in liberated areas by pro- 
viding materials for physical reconstruction. It does 
not intend to send American textbooks and teachers 
nor in any other way to impose an educational system 
on either liberated or Axis countries. American uni- 
versities and technical schools will be opened to care- 
fully selected students from liberated countries. 


. Would the International Office of Education have any 


duties in relation to the Axis schools? 


The occupation of enemy territory by United Nations 
military forces requires that these forces assume some 
degree of control in those areas over the normal func- 
tions of civil government, including education. Axis 
teachers must be removed from office. All Axis sym- 
bols, pictures, and books must be removed from the 
schools. Then, as rapidly as German and Japanese 
teachers can be found who can be safely trusted, the 
actual administration of education in their countries 
can be handed over to them. Unless this job is well 
dene, the war will not be fully won, even though our 
troops are patrolling the ruins of Berlin and Tokyo. 


Would an International Office of Education cost a 
great deal of money? 


If we compare the amount of money needed for such 
an agency with the budget of the International Labor 
Office—a roughly parallel attempt at social organiza- 
tion on an international scale—we find that an Inter- 
national Office of Education would cost this country 
about three tenths of a cent per adult per year. We 
could finance our part of the activities of such an or- 
ganization for 200 years on the sum of money re- 
quired to build one small battleship. 


I agree that education has a part in keeping the peace. 
What can I do about it? 


February, 1945 


Southeastern District President 


Raymond T. Bramall, a teacher 
of mathematics in the Upper Darby 
Junior High School since 1935, was 
recently elected President of the 
Southeastern Convention District of 
the PSEA. This honor come to 
Mr. Bramall as a result of faithful 
service to the local teachers associa- 
tion, the State Association, and 
membership on an NEA Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bramall is a graduate of 
West Philadelphia High School, 
1926, and of University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1930. He received his . 

Master’s Degree also at University of Pennsylvania in 1939, 
He taught in Prospect Park, Delaware County, from 1930 
to 1935. 

He served as President of the Upper Darby Teachers 
Association for 2 years, 1941 and 1942, and under his fine 
leadership this group prospered. The Southeastern Con- 
vention District includes Philadelphia, Delaware, Bucks, 
Montgomery, and Chester Counties. 


Other Officers 


Other officers elected by the House of Delegates of the 
Southeastern District at its December meeting were: 
Vice President, Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia 
Secretary, James M. Hincken, Philadelphia 
Representative to Executive Council, PSEA, Richard K. 
Smith, Springfield, Delaware County 





RayMonp T. BRAMALL 





a. Write to the Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Secretary of State, urging: (1) the establish- 
ment of an International Office of Education 
as part of the United Nations Organization pro- 
posed by the Dumbarton Oaks conversations; 
(2) the establishment within this organization 
of United Nations Organization for Educational 
and Cultural Reconstruction. 


b. Write or talk to your Congressman urging the 
passage of H. R. 5350. This bill provides for 
the extension of activities of the Department of 
State in international scientific, technical, and 
professional matters. 


With Our Boys Over There 


(From page 205) 





ical existence, because they loved a world they were pioneer- 
ing. That was the answer. Leve is the mightiest thing 
in the world. And this is the genius of our salvation, and 
this is the triumph of our victory, and this is the prospect 
of our peace, and here is the heart of the unity that is 
American men and women. 


Though every people here has sent 

Its sons to answer freedom’s call; 

Their life’s blood is the strong cement, 
That builds and binds the nation’s wall. 
Then let us purge of poisoned thought, 
That service to the state we give; 

And so be worthy as we ought, 

Of this great land in which we live. 


And God bless you, every one. 
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Tomorrow's World 


OMORROW’S world will be a 

strange but practical place in which 
to live, in the view of 40 youthful scien- 
tists who are the authors of “Scientists 
of Tomorrow,” published recently. 
Through the eyes of these youngsters— 
finalists in the third annual Science 
Talent Search—the world of the future 
will be a planet on which: 

Armies will employ a mystic invisible 
light to ascertain the position of their 
enemies at night. 

Use of flammable materials, such as 
were the cause of the Hartford circus 
holocaust, will be considered barbarisms. 

Our Western desert lands will blos- 
som with productive plants and ocean 
liners will be equipped with their own 
fresh garden vegetables through a type 
of gardening known as soilless culture. 

Fresh fruits stored for a year or longer 
especially apples—will taste as fresh as 
though they had just dropped from the 
trees. 

That modern genie, the atom, will be 
tapped to release its untold energy into 
power which man can put to a thou- 
sand and one uses. 

Pleasure boats, made of synthetic 
resin-bonded plywood, will have cabins 
of molded plastic and sails of nylon. 

The 40 authors—ranging in age from 
14 to 18 and averaging 16 years, 9 
months, at the conclusion of the scholar- 
ship competition—were selected from 
among 15,000 high school seniors who 
competed for Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships totaling $11,000. Essays 
on the subject, “My Scientific Project” 
were a part of the qualifying require- 
ments. These winning essays comprise 
the book, “Scientists of Tomorrow.” 


Most Finalists Come From Small Cities 


The 12 girls and 28 boys who con- 
tributed essays represent 33 localities in 
[5 states and the District of Columbia. 
Their home towns vary in population 
from 224 to more than 7,000,000. More 
than half of them are from cities of 
100,000 or less and 13 live in towns of 
10,000 or less. 

This year’s finalists came from schools 
with senior classes ranging in size from 
l4 to 617. Two-thirds of them—27 out 
of the 40 finalists—came from senior 
classes of 200 or less. 

Two of the winners are from Penn- 
sylvania: Robert H. Kraichman of 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, 
who wrote “The Development of 
Mathematical Physics”, and Albert 
Porter Earle of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, who wrote “The Urge of 
Chemistry”. 

_The typical Science Talent Search 
finalist likes mathematics. He’s apt to 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


5 INTER-SESSION POST-SESSION £ | 
| June 11-29 August 13-31 


MAIN SESSION CONFERENCE 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
4 July 2- Aug. 10 July 24-25 - 26 


EXTENSIVE PROGRAM of undergraduate and graduate courses. 
Work-conferences, institutes, and special courses dealing with cur- 
rent educational,’ national, and international topics. Enroll for 1 
to 12 weeks of study. Moderate expense. Delightful surroundings, 
with wide variety of recreational activities. Write for announcement, 
to be available later, Director of Summer Sessions, State College, Pa. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 














More and More Schools Are Building Reading Power With 


LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


Pre-Primer 
JACK AND 
NANCY AT HOME 


Primer 


ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 


Book One 
MAKING 
STORYBOOK 
FRIENDS 
This popular and successful series develops readiness Book Two 
for curricular reading and gives pupils the founda- STORIES 
tion to read easily and comprehendingly in their other WE LIKE | 
fields of study, because | 

Book Three 








ated 





1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of 


each grade helps lay the foundation for outstand- CHILDREN 
ing reading achievement. EVERYWHERE 

2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading Book Four 
skills in each grade and stresses specific objectives ON THE TRAIL | 
and suggested procedure that will assure pupil OF ADVENTURE 


growth from grade to grade. Book Five 
. The content is of such a nature that it trains the THE WORLD 
pupil for curricular reading—the true test of any AROUND US 
reading series. 


nw 


; Book Six 
4. A speech improvement program, based on a phonetic FROM EVERY 
test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits and LAND 








facilitates interpretive reading. 





Write for Further Information 








LAIDLAW | 
4 | 
ROTHER | 
BRO S i | 
i | 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 age } 
a = 
Le 

















you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


do advanced problems “just for the fun 
of it.” He ranks high in the State ex. 
aminations in math and represents his 
school in math contests. His mechani- 
cal ability is pronounced. 

He is interested in music, too, and 
in most cases plays an_ instrument, 
He’s engaged in extra-curricular activi- 
ties—dramatics, music, journalism, 
student government. He is probably 
one of a number of finalists who has, 
since graduating from high school, en- 
listed in the Army or Navy, and has 
been assigned to training school or is 
serving actively. However, when the 
war is over, he can return to civilian 
life knowing that he can complete his 
college work with the assistance of his 
Westinghouse Science —_ Scholarship, 
which will be held in trust during his 
military service. 

Fourth Search Under Way 

The fourth Science Talent Search is 
now under way in the nation’s high 
schools. Fifty thousand teachers and 
principals have been asked by Science 
Clubs of America, which conducts the 
Search, to aid in the selection of the 40 
most scientifically talented boys and 
girls in the graduating classes of 1945. 

The 40 youths selected on the basis 
of their essays, a difficult aptitude ex- 
amination, and comparisons of their 
school records, will be brought to Wash- 
ington for a five-day Science Talent In- 
stitute in March with all expenses paid. 
Here they will be interviewed by a panel 
of judges and take further examinations. 
The awarding of the Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships, ranging in value 
from $100 to $2,400, will climax the 
Institute. 





A Victory Poster 
Contest 


HE Latham Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Humane Education 
wishes to announce its new Victory 
Poster Contest. Twenty-five valuable 
art school scholarships in leading Amer- 
ican and Canadian art schools are 
awarded as prizes. High school and 
art school students, as well as Service- 
men, are eligible for these scholarships. 
There are also 217 prizes in the form 
of War Stamps and Bonds. This con- 
test is open to students of all grades. 
Posters are judged according to age 
groups. Certificates of Merit are 
awarded in each group. The contest 
closes March 1, 1945. 

Details on these exhibits and _ illus- 
trated contest rules can be obtained by 
writing to John deLemos, Art Director 
of the Latham Foundation, Box 1322, 
Stanford University, California. 
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Local Branch Activities 


YPICAL of the progress and work of professional 

organizations whether local, state, or national, is the 
continuity of activity. As projects and activities visioned 
are completed new horizons are in the distance. This is, 
indeed, fortunate for with vision there is growth. No 
professional organization in an ever-growing world and with 
ever-increasing responsibility can say with finality its work 
is done. The months of the school year to date have been 
marked by reports of ever-expanding activities and achieve- 
ment of goals by our Local Branches. The remaining months 
continue to be filled with opportunity for ever-increasing 
activity and effectiveness. 

Consider these as challenges fot the remainder of the 

year: 

Has the Local Branch attained its membership quota, 
particularly 100% membership in all three organiza- 
tions? 

Has major emphasis been given during the year to secur- 
ing additional members in the NEA? 

Has the Executive Committee been functioning? 

Does the Local Branch have a constitution? 

If not, has a committee been appointed to give consider- 
ation to the passage and adoption of one? 


Is the Local Branch affiliated with the NEA? 


ScHOOL JOURNAL 





Planning Committee 


HROUGH the courtesy of State Superintendent of Pub- 

lic Instruction Francis B. Haas complete reports of the 
committees appointed by the Postwar Planning Committee 
of the State Council of Education have been forwarded to 
the President of every Local Branch of the PSEA. 

These reports in mimeograph form, to the number of 
221 pages, contain the findings and recommendations of the 
Postwar Education Committees organized by the State Coun- 
cil of Education early in 1944. 

Local Branches will find these reports a fertile field for 
the organization of study groups to consider and discuss 
the findings and recommendations as presented in them. 
They represent the thought and discussion of large numbers 
of association members, associations, and agencies interested 
in the advancement of public education in Pennsylvania. 

Undoubtedly, they represent a new high in cooperative 
thinking and conclusions in the development of an increas- 
ingly effective program of public education in our Com- 


monwealth. 
—_———O—- eo 


I consider an human soul without education like marble 


‘in the quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties 


till the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes 
the surface shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, 
spot and vein that runs through the body of it. 

“The Spectator’, No. 215, November 6, 1711 Addison 





Have delegates to the PSEA Con- \4 
vention reported on the meeting? 
Are committees actively functioning 
in 
Membership 
Program 
Ethics 
Public relations 

Has a local legislative committee been 

appointed? 

Have contacts been made with mem- 

bers of the General Assembly? 

Are you planning now new projects 

for 1945-46? 

Insofar as every Local Branch estab- 
lishes goals and takes action toward 
attaining the above objectives, to that 
extent will every Local Branch continue 
to grow in strength. To that extent, | 
also, will our State Association and our | 
National Association grow in vigor and 
effectiveness. 


Third Wartime Com- 


mencement Manual 


For the fourth consecutive year the 
graduation season in America’s schools 
will be observed with the nation at war. 
The Third Wartime Commencement 
Manual, prepared by the Division of | 
Publications of the National Education 
Association, is designed to help schools 
in the development of 1945 graduation | 
programs. This Manual contains sum- 
maries of forty-seven programs put on 
by junior and senior high schools 
throughout the country in 1944; com- 
plete scripts of three programs; some 
suggested themes, and a list of refer- | 
ences. 68p. 50c. Address the National | 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 











Street, N. W., Washington 6, D, C. 


iN 


A useful, hetpful way to 


appear your best 


Looked up to as a teacher, naturally you always 


want to put your best foot forward. One of the surest ways to do this, as 
you know, from the point of being your most charming and 
efficient self is to keep yourself alert mentally. Now, as 
you have undoubtedly heard, 
chewing some refreshing, 
wholesome Doublemint Gum 
seems to give a person 
a mental pickup so 
that you go from one 
thing to the next more 
refreshed and keen. 
There must be certain 
spare times that you have 
to yourself at home — per- 
haps when marking papers, 
reading or studying. Then 
is probably when chewing 






this delicious real-mint 
Gum would be of the most 
benefit to you. The chewing 
seems to lift you over the flat spots so that you have a sense of feeling 
what Hollywood calls “all sparkled up.” You know Hollywood stars have 
especially appreciated chewing Doublemint just before “a take.” They say 
they seem to have more assurance, seem more relaxed and mentally awake. 


To daily match energy like this, a teacher 
has to be mentally wide awake all the time. 


And, consequently, appear at their best. 


e@ Last Spring, due to shortage of top quality ingredients, 


| wécould only make a limited supply of Doublemint Gum. Nor can we say now how much 
longer we can keep on making it. While we can and keep up quality, we will continue 
to send it all to our boys overseas. ... But when once more everyone can be supplied, 
rest assured it will still be the same delicious, quality product it has always been. z-4 





Ss NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend 


to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read. and at the same time gain a passing acquaint. 


ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


PERMANENT LEARNING. A study of educational general techniques proved useful to the 
techniques.’ W. H. Lancelot. 231 pp. teacher. In the words of the author, ‘Perma- 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 16, nent Learning” “seeks to make teaching a 
N. Y. $2.25 job whose challenge the most capable young 

This book suggests ways and means of People will find it hard to resist.” 
carrying theory over into classroom practice. GENERAL CLERICAL Procepures. In office or- 


Educational aims are listed, and practical ways 
of achieving those aims are suggested and ex- 
plained. The final chapter, conveniently 
marked by a thumb-tab, brings together the 


ganization and record-keeping. John G. 
Kirk,.George E. Mumford, and Mark H. 
Quay. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $1.88 
Under business requirements young 


318 pp. 
modern 











PEACE }§ 
TABLES... 
that will help keep Victory secure 


In schoolrooms throughout the na- posture and help conserve eyesight. 
tion, the youth of America are being 


guided toward their future peacetime 


School auditoriums are provided 
with attractive “American” chairs. 
tasks. Educators are preparing them Our present production is almost 
to assume, with our returning heroes, entirely limited to products needed 


the responsibilities and high pur- for war, and will so continue until 


poses of a lasting peace. Sturdy 
American Seating Company school 
equipment aids the progress.of their 
studies— Universal tables, and seats 
and desks that contribute to good 


final Victory. When peace comes, 
however, we shall be ready, without 
delay, to supply your needs for 
the expanded educational programs 
ahead. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


BUY WAR BONDS 


N. 





Market, llth & 12th Streets 


Exclusive distributor for 


Seating Company 


SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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people need to know how business organ- 
ized and by what procedures it functions, 
To give them the needed preparation this 


book provides the following instructional ob- 
jectives: 1. To explain business office organi. 
zation, 2. To explain the preparation and use 
of office forms, 3. To provide adequate prac. 
tice in the recording and use of business forms, 
4. To improve the speed and quality of hand- 
writing, 5. To improve the pupil's accuracy 
and speed in making calculations, and 6. To 
improve and increase the pupil's knowledge 
of business terms and their spelling. The 
book makes clear how a modern business con- 


cern is divided into departments: how the 
departments are directed and manned; how 
the work of each is related, and how neces 


sary record-keeping is performed on_ specially 
designed forms. 

Conversacion Facitt. ANtcpotas FAcItes. John 
M. Pittaro. 96 and 82 pp. Macmillan 
Two books of an_ Inter-American series 
which aims to provide the beginner of Spanish 


with conversational material. The readers 
have a vocabulary and idiom content of very 
high frequency. Exercises provide practice 


in the speaking of Spanish. The preface in- 
cludes a number of suggestions for effective 
use of the text. 


AVIATION SclENCE FOR Boys AND. GirLs. 
Charles K. Arey. 236 pp. Illus. Mae 
millan 


A book for boys and girls of the air age— 
where airplanes are used to transport mail, 
passengers, and goods, when airplanes are of 
vital importance to the defense of the country, 
and where airplanes have made all of the 
world neighbors. The stories contain all kinds 
of information on flying. The airport with 
its important divisions for control of flights 
and information-on the safety of flying is the 
topic of the first section. The air through 
which planes fly, kites and balloons, controls 
and instruments, the weather, etc., are other 
topics discussed. The final chapter is devoted 
to maps of the air age. 





Books Received 


Henry Holt and Co., 257 Fourth Ave., 
C.: 
Senior MatTHematics. Harl 
and L. B. Kinney. $1.52 
McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Invasion Leavers. American Military Lead- 
ers, 1942-1944. John R. Craf. $0.50 


R. Douglass 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


Epucation—A Miucuty Force. Its Role in 
Our Future 

EpucaTion FoR ALL AMERICAN YouTtH 1s ALL 
America’s Bustnes% Educational Poli- 
cies Commission 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS IN PuBLICc EDUCATION, 
1944-45. The outlook for teacher short- 
age and other critical conditions as esti- 
mated in October, 1944 


SUPERINTENDENTS OPINIONS ON COMPULSORY 
YouTH PROGRAMS. Research Bulletin. 
$0.25 


THe Wacinc oF Peace. A program for the 
air age proposed by the Air-Age Educa- 
tion Committee, AASA. $0.25 

These publications may be secured from the 
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National Education Association, 1201 16 St, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

CottecE Proressors. Teacners. Occupa- 
tional Briefs of Postwar Job Fields, Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. $0.15 each 

EpucATIONAL) RECONSTRUCTION IN PEOPLE'S 
Potanp. United States Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction, 2 West 45 
St. New York 19, N. Y. 

FrANCE-CROssROADS OF A CONTINENT. Helen 
H. Miller. Foreign Policy Assh., 22 E. 
38 St, New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 

Loans TO SMALL Business. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY 
Teacners. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

SclENTIST OF Tomorrow. Essays by prize 
winners, two of which are from Penn- 
sylvania. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Soil AND WATER CONSERVATION AND USE. 
Manual of Instruction, Course 22. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Milkweed Floss Collected 
:. school children of the State of 


Pennsylvania have again responded 
in an effort which will contribute much 
toward the war effort. Following a 
request by the Government, schools in 
the State collected milkweed floss which 
will be used for life jackets and avia- 
tor’s suits. The Government asked for 
a million pounds of milkweed floss, 
and toward this quota Pennsylvania 
children gathered 176,760 bags. 

The following tabulation shows the 
number of bags collected in the coun- 
ties of the State: 












County Bags 
AGQ@MS  .o6.< os 1,375 
Allegheny ...... 7,500 
Armstrong ........ 1,840 
Beaver ....... aon 1,800 
BCdtOrd oc. needs 1,725 
Bethe? 22.5 chiccenes 6,271 
[DLA Tho Sea Ser moma 3,140 
Bradford ....... 1,982 
BHGRSP 326 1,000 
BUGGER -s.csisiscides ek 3,200 
Cambiia. «..+. <1. 1,315 
Cameron «...0.-.. 204 
Carbon ...... mee 1,514 
Centre AY Ne 5,300 
Chester: w.x5425 ; 2,400 
Clarion ....... a 3,140 
Clearfield ......... 1,879 
Clinton: <...2000.4..: 1,614 
Columbia: ..0...- 700 
Crawford ..... — 4,300 
Cumberland ...... 2,713 
Dewghin ....:.. 2,635 
Delaware ....... ; 114 
15] elo eee 813% 
12 ae nee v 3,000 
Fayette ....... Ae 7,000 
ores .< 2 koe 384 
Franklin wee 1,260 
Fulton ......<. 22. 1,384 
Greene .. eat: 9,068 





Huntingdon 1,725 
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Indiana ...... eae 4,000 ae Cer 1,963 
Jefferson .... 2,105 Pike Be eee Oe 456 
Juniata .. ae 1,549 Ratieer <2 owas 1,229 
Lackawanna 2,000 | 3,129 
Lancaster ; 3,132 Snyder os 2,000 
Lawrence 3,604 Somerset ........- 3,451 
Lebanon 1,641 Sullivan er 624 
Lehigh 4.456 Susquehanna 2,386 
Luzerne si ; 2,301 Tioga 3,840 
Lycoming 2,821 Union 710 
McKean 1,730 Venango € 1,632 
Mercer 3.560 Warren 1,846 
Mifflin 2.500 Washington 13,330 
Monroe 1,575 Wayne ee 3,600 
Montgomery 1,454 Westmoreland 10,364 
Montour . 424 Wyoming ee 870 
Northampton 1,100 York ; eae 2.034 
Northumberland. 2.232 | | eee 176,760 




















=== Pocclusiwany 
.... for Teachers 


. Group Accident and Fealth Insurance 
Written by Washington National. This 
specially designed group plan can pro- 
vide many Lenefits to the teachers in 
your schools — and at very low cost. 
Scores of group plans already operating 
in Pennsylvania give conclusive proof of 


recognized dependability. 


Let us furnish your group with details 


for study and comparison. 


Pennsylvania Group Office 
416 Investment Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

















CALCIUM ,,.,.... 


strong bones and teeth, is sup- 
plied by ice cream in a form 
which is readily assimilated. 
One medium-sized serving (1/6 
quart) of vanilla ice cream sup- 
plies a sixth of the calcium 
needed by an adult daily. Ice 
Cream is included in Group 
Four of the U. S. Government 
Basic Seven Food Groups. 





FOOD VAiuE of one serving of vanilla ice cream! 
~Galories | Pretala Ge | Cateium Gm. | Vitam Ai.U.| Thiamin Me eeerat 


*200 | 3.9 | 0.131 | 399 | 0.038 | 0.105 














..- SHARE WITH OUR BOYS 
... Twice a week ice cream is 
included in plans for Army 
meals because it is a nutritious 
food and an aid to morale. So 
if you aren’t able to get all the 
ice cream you want, remember, 
you are sharing with our service 
men and women. When the war 
is won, there will be plenty of 
ice cream for everybody. 


me = --- THIS VALUABLE TEACHING AID 


% belongs in your nutri- 
"tion reference kit. A 
Free copy will be mailed 
: to you on request. 












NATIONAL 
DAIRY naTIONA 
COUNCIL eel t) Tals 


Dept. WVS-245, 111 N. Canal St, > 
Chicago 64, Illinois 


NATIONAL 





An educational organization promoting 
national health through a better understand- 
ing of dairy foods and their use. 
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Notes and News 


B. Pavut Ross, principal of Beaver 
Vocational High School, Beaver Springs 
for the past eight and one-half years, 
resigned his position effective January 
1, 1945, in order to accept a position 
as dean of Alderson-Broaddus College 
at Philippi, West Virginia. 

FrankLin R. ZerRAN, specialist in 
occupational information and guidance, 
U. S. Office of Education, has accepted 
the post of Vocational Editor of Schol- 
astic Magazines. He will at the same 
time continue his work with the Of- 
fice of Education. 


> 


THE First IssuE of Scholastic De- 
bater, a new, eight-page magazine for 
high school debaters and speech stu- 
dents, off the press January Ist, is the 
latest addition to Scholastic Magazines. 
Arthur Secord of the Department of 
Speech, Brooklyn College, New York, 
is editor. The new publication will ap- 
pear four times during the second 
semester. The first issue consists of 
original articles, reprints, bibliograph- 
ical data and news items pertaining to 
the debate topic of this year—‘“Re- 
solved: That the legal voting age should 
be reduced to 18 years.” The two sub- 
sequent issues will keep readers in- 
formed throughout the semester on de- 
velopments of the question. The fourth 
issue will be devoted to a preview of 
whatever question is selected for next 
year. 

A TEN-PER-CENT postwar salary in- 
crease for all members of the teaching 
and library staffs at Bucknell Univer- 
sity has been authorized by the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees. The increase, 
one of the important steps in Buck- 
nell’s postwar program, will take effect 
immediately after the war as soon as the 
University again attains its peacetime 
stabilized enrolment of 1300 students. 
“We have taken this action,” said Cap- 
tain Arnaud C. Marts, U.S.C.G.R., 
Bucknell president, “because we believe 
that the cornerstone of a stronger col- 
a stronger faculty. On this 
cornerstone we plan to build our post- 
war program by encouraging our 
teachers and strengthening our teach- 
ing processes.” 


lege is 





Necrology 


Mary P. Murr of Munhall, a teacher 
in the Homestead High School, died 
December 25, 1944, following a short 
illness. 

Lean G. Kinxarng, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools, died September 
26, 1944. 
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Wirtram N. Decker, 71, secretary 
of the Altoona school board for man 
years and a former teacher, died De. 
cember 27 from head injuries suffered 
in a fall at Bristol on December 22, 
Mr. Decker had been employed in a 
clerical capacity by the Fleetwing Air. 
craft Company in Bristol for over a 
year. 

BrENNEMAN Fortney of  Siddons- 
burg, a teacher at the Porter school in 
Monaghan Township, York County, 
died December 31 after a short illness, 

Dora Boon, 82, who had a record 
of 58 years of almost continuous service 
as a teacher in Washington County 
schools, died in the Canonsburg Gen. 
eral Hospital on December 19. Miss 
Boon had continued teaching through 
the Friday preceding her death in the 
first grade of the Houston schools, 
where she had taught 52 years. 

Frank D.  Kesocn, _ supervising 
principal of the Aspinwall schools for 
the last 25 years, died January 7 in 
Elizabethville. 

Cecetta Lanninc, former Susque- 
hanna borough school teacher, died 
December 22 at the Barnes Memorial 
Hospital after a brief illness. 

Besste May Manciti, head of the 
home economics department of Holmes 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, died 
recently. 

Georce B. Srrart, head of the biology 
department at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, until his retirement 10 
years ago, died December 9, 1944, after 
a short illness. 

SamvuEL Karz, principal of the John 
H. Taggart public school of Phila- 
delphia, died December 22, 1944. 

Mrs. Nettie CAMPBELL DutTTon, 4 
75-year-old retired school teacher, was 
killed by a hit-and-run motorist on De- 
cember 22. She had taught in West 
Chester and Upper Darby schools. 





Artyping Contest 


ULES for the seventh annual 

“Artyping” contest have been an- 
nounced by Julius Nelson of Baltimore 
who founded and continues to sponsor 
this contest. 

Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
uniqueness, neatness, and_ originality. 
Contestants may use a combination of 
colors of typewriter ribbons or black, 
and designs may be of any size. Vir- 
tually the only restriction on design is 
that it must be made entirely with the 
typewriter. The closing date will be 
March 15. For complete detailed rules, 
on which are illustrated types of designs 
acceptable, write to Julius Nelson, 4006 
Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Mary- 
land. 
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Land Use Maps 


HE Allegheny Forest Experiment 
ie 614 Bankers Securities 
Building, Philadelphia, has announced 
land use maps of the Anthracite Forest 
Region. The land use maps show the 
location of all forest tracts three acres 
or larger, open and urban areas, mine 
waste banks and strippings, and the 
principal roads and streams. The forest 
condition maps show in addition the 
character of the forest cover, i.€., 
whether in saw-timber or cordwood 
stands 10 acres or larger or in young 
growth or unmerchantable areas. Both 
maps were reproduced from aerial 
photographs taken between 1937 and 
1939. They will aid timber operators 
and foresters in locating merchantable 
stands and provide county commis- 
sioners, state officials, and others with 
excellent base maps for action programs. 


Land Use Maps (scale 1/71 mile) 


(Pennsylvania) 

County Price 
Carbon pier $.40 
Columbia ....... 44 
Dauphin. ae oxtiee 26 
Lackawanna mrs, |! 
Lebanon .... eee 5 
Luzerne Re ne) 44 
INPODEOC SD Foi d2 GR ou es ws saa DO 
MOMCOUR: . .<rkaond osacasades 2 
Northumberland .............. .68 
Bakes clan alia oe ais vn eee aa 44 
DEEN? einai sca ens .68 
SUERUAN Sica te csi eee 56 
Susquehanna Soweto eas 56 
WE i Ponkine Rees 68 
Wyoming 40 

Forest Condition Maps 
(scale 1/71 mile) 

Dauphin — 
Lackawanna 40 
Lebanon . 44 
Monroe 56 
Montour ; 9-5 
Northumberland 68 
Pike 44 
Schuylkill 68 

Orders should be sent to the Alle- 


gheny Forest Experiment Station. A 
postal or express money order, draft or 
check made out to the Treasurer of the 
United States covering the full amount 
should accompany your order. Prints 
will be forwarded from the Forest Serv- 
ice Division of Engineering in Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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HANKS to modern anesthet- 

ics, this teacher felt no pain 
when her fractured arm was set. 
And thanks to T.P.U. protection, 
the paying of doctor’s and hospital 
bills was also “‘painless’’! 

The full protection which the 
P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Certificate 
provides is a must for every 
teacher who values financial se- 
curity. Safeguard your earnings... 
protect yourself against unforeseen 
and burdensome costs... with the 
generous P-H. No physical exami- 
nation is required. All you have to 
do is fill in an application. 





No 


p yin! 


The P-H Certificate gives you 
complete coverage for sickness, 
accident and quarantine plus hos- 
pital benefits when hospitalization 
is necessary. Study the typical 
P-H benefits listed here. 


Hospital Confinement. ...$37.50 per week 
or $5.35 per day beginning first day 


PRCUIOHE Se oobi Siew wcas $25.00 per week 


Confining Sickness... ... $25.00 per week 
after first week. $10.00 for first week 
Bisctors fees ods ceesicecs up to $25.00 


(for non-disabling injury) 
Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyes... .$1,000.00 

You’ll be protected against any 
emergency with a P-H Certificate 
Send the 
coupon below for further details. 


in your possession. 


p » \ eS 26 SS SS SS SSS SSS es <a 
ES \ | j 
: * _ | TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION ] 
. { 116 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. ] 
oy. \ { | should like detailed information about the ] 
benefits and low cost of the P-H certificate. j 
] 
' Name 
. 

e Street... Ee 
ection, | 
G? ite j | Cir SE ioc acai cssns coon ssa shauna tacaletatntess ] 
| ] 
ee an 
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DuBois Forum in Service 


T started when two wheelbarrow loads of school news- 

magazines went as 1943 Christmas gifts from DuBois 
Senior High School to its former students now in the armed 
forces throughout the world. It developed into one of the 
biggest jobs and one of the finest services ever performed 
by the students and the faculty. 

Features of the twenty-page Christmas issue were the 686 
service names and addresses and the twenty-nine pictures of 
hometown and school scenes and pictures of boys home on 
furlough, in addition to the usual school news. 

The gift was literally from the whole school, for it took 
every student and teacher to produce and send it. Sponsored 
by the student council, the publications staff, and Principal 
E. J. Mansell, the project utilized the efforts of the council, 
the office practice class, the transcription class, and the 
homeroom groups, as well as the writers and editors of the 
publications staff. 

The student body was first informed of the plan over the 
school’s public address system when a request was made that 
everyone bring in names and addresses of brothers, sisters, 
neighbors, and acquaintances who once attended DuBois 
High School and were now in the armed forces. Homeroom 
council representatives collected addresses each day and de- 
posited them in a large box in the publications office. Staff 
members each day checked these addresses against a list of 
names previously gathered by the student council for the 
school honor roll. When the bringing of addresses slowed 
up far short of the number of names on the honor roll, two 
assemblies were called at which some 200 names were read. 
Students volunteered to help by raising their hands to indi- 
cate the name for which they would get addresses. This 
brought a final rush of names and addresses. 

The 686 addresses were sent to the transcription class to be 
typed on three by five index cards. These were filed by the 
office practice class alphabetically for each class year extend- 
ing back to 1911. The transcription class typed the addresses 
in tabular form on copy paper to be sent to the printer and 
on number nine post office envelopes to enclose the news- 
magazines for mailing. 

Art class students designed a conventionalized Christmas 
tree underlined with the word “Greetings” and cut a lin- 
oleum block by which the design was imprinted in bright 
green at the left end of each envelope. 

As soon as the papers were off the press the staff held a 
folding and inserting party, and in two evenings’ time had 
two wheelbarrow loads of papers ready for the post office. 
The staff heaved a sigh and started work on the next issue, 
little thinking what the next development would be. 

No one in school, in fact, was quite prepared for the 
second chapter . . . the one in which V-Mail, air mail, and 
plain mail from stations in this country and then from over- 
seas came to the school full of sincere (sometimes throat 
tightening) thanks. One sailor lad who received his Forum 
just after a round trip to Africa said quite simply that he 
had framed the paper and hung it over his bunk. In all the 
letters hope was evident that the papers they had received 
were going to keep coming. But how to keep them coming? 

The Christmas issue had cost for printing, engraving, and 
postage more than $300. New addresses soon raised the 
mailing list to over 800. Regular eight-page papers would 
cost almost ninety dollars to print plus the engraving and 
mailing costs. Student Council members worried. They 
felt that the former students in the services just had to have 
The Forum. Council asked its executive committee to meet 
with faculty members and produce a solution. 

A businesslike system of subscriptions was the result of 
the meeting. Home rooms campaigned for fifty cent sub- 
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The “Spirit of Sell-Perk” 
URING the school year 1943-44 the students and 
faculty of the Sellersville-Perkasie schools through their 
purchases and sales in the community reached a total of 
$452,000 worth of extra “E” bonds to meet the $450,000 
necessary to name a B-17, Flying Fortress. Lewis N. Snyder, 


supervising principal, reports that the fortress was named 
the “Spirit of Sell-Perk.” 





scriptions, each of which would send The Forum to one 
former student. Each subscriber was issued a red or blue 
lapel tag designed and printed by linoleum block by the art 
department. News of the campaign went to the local news- 
paper. Publication staff members and members of the Girls’ 
Hi-Y carried the campaign to the parents and friends of 
former students. The subscription effort climaxed in an 
assembly at which the home rooms reported their totals and 
then learned that the grand total was sufficient to send 
papers to service men and women for the remainder of the 
year. 

Final evolution in the Forum in Service, as it had been 
christened, was a smooth working mailing plan. The office 
practice class typed the service addresses on three by five 
file cards and filed them. From the file each issue the class 
members addressed envelopes and handed them on to the 
business English classes. These students slit the ends of the 
envelopes and rolled the papers in them and sealed the flaps 
Some of the boys loaded the papers into post office mail bags 
and lugged them to the post office. Use of precancelled 
postage stamps has eased the load on the post office. 

Many other high schools are sending copies of their school 
papers to men and women in the armed forces; the details 
recounted here about the angles and turns encountered in 
doing so may make some of them feel better about their 
own ways and means—Willard R. Grubbs, Publication Ad- 
viser. 


Problem In Arithmetic 


“Suppose,” said I, “a man is thirty years of age and he 
has a child one year of age, he is thirty times older than his 
child. When the child is thirty years old, the father, being 
sixty, is only twice as old as his child. When the child is 
sixty the father is ninety, and therefore only one third older 
than the child. When the child is ninety the father is one 
hundred and twenty, and therefore only one fourth older 
than the child. Thus you see, gentlemen, the child is grad- 
ually but surely gaining on the parent, and as he must cef- 
tainly continue to come nearer and nearer, in time he must 
overtake him. The question therefore is, suppose it was 
possible for them to live long enough, how old would the 
father be when the child overtook him and became the 
same age?”—From P. T. Barnum’s Autobiography. 
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July 24-26 Superintendents Confer on other fronts and despite the lure of higher wages.” 

ence, Pennsylvania State College TEACHERS are urged to use their inflvence with capable youth to enter the 

teaching profession and to secure the return of good teachers so as to maintain 

schools at the best possible level. 

ADMINISTRATORS are assured of our full cooperation to help maintain a staff 

of good teachers. If our schools are the bulwark of American Democracy 

then the role of the teachers these days is a great one and an essential one. 
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TEACHERS NEEDED - UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


SUMMER SESSIONS CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


< h -4Member National Association of Teachers Agencies}- 
for acners ‘ 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 

THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR A large and permanent clientele Bell phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 
Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 5 3 sin ; 
courses in its Summer Sessions. . . making a Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
ge Banke girs x ape glee srl Soma? You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
you require credits for certification, or if you guidance. Write to us immediately. 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 


the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


paaee sot tesla agg cst aes gr Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 65th Year 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Pre-. i 29 

Reewler Sesion ‘uly 20 Ae 10 PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 

ee cee ee 944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
4 3 E M Pp L E Our 21st year in rendering reliable service to schools and teachers. 


The unprecedented demands and attractive opportunities of today canmot continue indefinitely. 
U N LV E R 4 ‘Tt + NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE A GOOD, PERMANENT POSITION 
ATLANTIC 5398 Write for information John B. Ritter, Manager 
Philadelphia 


iis si hia diteanated henblet enbtek disevtbias A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 
the many advantages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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| ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS | 
The tremendous ex pansion of this world capital | 
is creating many new opportunities for place- | 
Ments. Register Now. | We welcome enrolments of teachers who are ready for advancement 


633 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
Opportunities for promotion are distinctly better now than for several years 


s T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr.. .,| 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultura! courses, extensive professional! offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts ........ .Robert M. Steele 

Home Economics and Industrial Arts ...........Leslie Pinckney Hill 

_.... Library Science . i -..........Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education .. Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro 503 EE POTD boos Oe .... L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana . Art, Business, Home Economics and Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown .. Art Education and Library Science . @. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven at Health Education : = , " Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education James G. Morgan 
Millersville _.. Industrial Arts and Library Science ._.. _..D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock _....Health Education ........ John A. Entz 
West Chester ...........Health Education and Music Education .. Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional! 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 











